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The Revulsion A gainst Internal Improvements* 


I 


HE purpose of this article is to examine a significant change that 

took place in American public policy during the nineteenth 
century. For many decades American governments, especially those of 
states and localities, had engaged in extensive programs for the pro- 
motion of economic development by the construction or support of 
works of internal improvement. It may now be pertinent, at a time 
when so many of the less industrialized countries are engaged in 
programs of economic development, to ask why and when and by 
what processes governments in the United States came to withdraw 
from direct participation in the promotion of canals and railways. 

The change has often been thought of as a clear-cut reversal of 
policy completed within a brief period. A particularly definite state- 
ment to this effect, which suggested the title of the article, was made 
by the distinguished Michigan economist, Henry Carter Adams. “Dur- 
ing the years from 1842 to 1846,” he wrote, “a revulsion of sentiment 
turned all this business over” from state and local governments to 
individuals and corporations.’ But the turn in the 1840’s was by no 


* Preparation of this article was made possible by a grant from the Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences of Columbia University. The author has had the assistance of Mrs. Vivian 
Carlip and Mr. H. Jerome Cranmer, and has profited by suggestions from his colleague, 
Professor Joseph Dorfman, and also from two resident fellows at Columbia, Mr. Harvey Segal 
and Mr. Nathan Miller, who are working on’ related topics. 

Earlier articles prepared under the same grant are: “The National Planning of Internal 
Improvements,” Political Science Quarterly, LXIII (1948), 16-44; “Public Spirit and American 
Improvements,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCII (1948), 305-9; 
and “The Virginia System of Mixed Enterprise,” Political Science Quarterly, LXIV (1949), 
355-87. 

1 Henry Carter Adams, Public Debts (New York, 1887), p. 339. 
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means as complete or as final as this suggests, and government partici- 
pation in railroad development continued to recur or to be revived 
in different parts of the United States throughout the greater part 
of the century. These variations from time to time and from area to 
area require interpretation, and attempts at explanation must seek to 
account not only for the abandonment of public action but also for 
its long persistence. 

A survey of the provisions relating to internal improvements that 
were embodied in state constitutions reflects the change in policy and 
gives an approximate indication of the variations from state to state 
and period to period through the year 1877. Some provisions enjoined 
public action as a duty. “Internal improvement,” declares the Missouri 
constitution of 1820, “shall forever be encouraged by the government of 
this State.” The constitutional provisions of later periods more often 
recorded a revulsion against improvements or at least a caution against 
their excesses. State after state adopted self-denying ordinances, binding 
their governments to refrain from the construction of public works, 
from making grants or loans of money and credit to improvement 
companies, or from investing in their stock. “The State,” declared 
Michigan in 1850, “shall not be a party to, or interested in, any work of 
internal improvement, nor engaged in carrying on such work.” Other 
clauses extended similar prohibitions to the minor political subdivisions. 
The framers of the Ohio constitution of 1851, for example, attempted to 
make sure that no county, city, town, or township should, “by vote of its 
citizens or otherwise . . . become a stockholder in any joint-stock com- 
pany, corporation, or association whatever; or . . . raise money for, or 
loan its credit to or in aid of, any such company, corporation, or associa- 
tion.” Still more numerous are provisions falling short of complete 
prohibition but intended to prevent embarkation on ill-considered 
or extravagant programs. Some provided that internal improvements 
could not be undertaken except after special voting procedures, requir- 
ing more than a simple majority in the legislature, for example, or 
sometimes a popular referendum. An occasional provision that only 
a “single work” could be voted on at a time reflected an attempt to 
prevent logrolling. In addition, the numerous restrictions on the public 
debts of states and their subdivisions were largely, though not entirely, 
stimulated by concern over losses on internal improvements. Some 
constitutions prohibited entirely the incurring of debt for any such 
purpose. In a larger number the process was restricted by procedural 
safeguards in voting, by limitations on the total amount or its pro- 
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portion to the assessment roll, or by the requirement of tax measures 
or sinking-fund provisions to assure the means of repayment. 

The table (pages 156-61) attempts to give conspectus of these provi- 
sions as they appeared in the state constitutions down to the year 1877. 
The variety of clauses defies easy tabulation, but the attempt will serve 
to give a first indication of the extent and the timing of the revulsion 
against the policy of improvements.” 

How fully does an examination of the table appear to bear out the 
thesis of a revulsion of sentiment in the years 1842-1846? Before that 
period, certainly, favoring provisions are more conspicuous than restric- 
tive ones. From 1842 on, there begins to be a significant concentration 
of negative clauses. The correspondence appears greater when allow- 
ance is made for the fact that constitutional action often embodied and 
attempted to make permanent decisions that had been made by the 
legislatures some years before. Members of the New York convention 
of 1846 spoke of writing into the organic law what had been adopted 
as “the policy of 1842.” * The provision forbidding loans to improve- 
ment companies could be adopted unanimously and almost entirely 
without debate in the Illinois convention of 1848 because abandonment 
of state expenditure for internal improvement had become settled policy 
early in the decade.* A similar lag between abandonment of improve- 
ment programs and constitutional action appears in the cases of 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 

It appears, therefore, that the entries in the table from 1842 through 
1851 reflect the “revulsion” of the forties. By the latter date, all six of 
the states of the old Northwest, neighboring Iowa and Kentucky, and 


2 The texts of the constitutions were examined in B. P. Poore, The Federal and State 
Constitutions, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1877), Vols. I and II. The provisions 
quoted above are from Missouri, II, (1820), art. vii, 1112; Michigan, I, (1850), art. xiv, 
sec. 9, 1008; and Ohio, II, (1851), art. viii, sec. 6, 1473. 

See also Horace Secrist, ‘““An Economic Analysis of the Constitutional Restrictions upon 
Public Indebtedness in the United States,” Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Economics and 
Political Science Series, Vol. VIII, (1914-1917), No. 1, particularly the admirable tables in 
Appendixes I-III. 

Adams, Public Debts, pp. 382-83, presented a similar table, which, however, is less com- 
prehensive, omits the favoring provisions, and—a point capital to the present inquiry—does 
not trace the restrictions back to the date at which they were first adopted. 

8 Charles Z. Lincoln, The Constitutional History of New York (Rochester: Lawyers Coop- 
erative Publishing Co., 1900) II, 58, 84. 

4See also J. H. Krenkel, “Internal Improvements in Illinois, 1818-1848,” unpublished 
dissertation for the doctoral degree, University of Illinois, 1937; Paul H. Gates, The Illinois 
Central and Its Colonization Work (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), p. 23. 
Theodore C. Pease, in Volume II, The Frontier State, of the series, “the Centennial History of 
Illinois” (Springfield: Illinois Centennial Commission, 1918), gives to his eleventh chapter 
the title, “The Wreck of the Internal Improvement System, 1837-1842.” 
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the great eastern improvement states of New York and Maryland 
were among those that had bound themselves not to make loans to 
improvement enterprises. Of these, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Iowa 
had prohibited stock ownership as well. Maryland, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin had also prohibited state works, and Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois had abandoned their extensive programs of state construction. 
Of the states that had made substantial expenditures for canals and 
railroads, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Tennessee do not appear at this time in the table of restrictions, and 
the inclusion of Virginia is less significant than it appears since its 
principal method was that of stock subscription rather than of loans. 
Yet Pennsylvania sold part of its state stock in 1843, and the improve- 
ments program of Tennessee was virtually abandoned and that of 
Virginia at least somewhat checked in the early forties.” A sharp 
reaction therefore can be well documented, and over much of the 
country the difficult early years of the 1840’s did, in fact, mark an 
abrupt turning away from the policy of state action for internal 
improvements. 

Yet the table gives equally clear evidence that the shift in policy 
was by no means final. General clauses enjoining the duty of aid 
to improvements continue to appear, and as late as 1872 Texas adopted 
an amendment making provisions for state aid to railroads on a 
particularly generous basis. In 1852 Louisiana replaced its earlier pro- 
hibition by provisions permitting loans to, or investments in, 
improvement companies up to 20 per cent of their capital. The historian 
of aid to improvements in the South reserves for the decade of the 
fifties the phrase, “railroad mania,” and the recent study of New 
England names the sixties as the period when Massachusetts’ “gen- 
erosity to railroads . . . was at flood tide.” ° In 1857 the American 
Railroad Journal, the principal organ of the railroad “cause,” rejoiced 
to report that a new impetus had been given to railroad development 
by the land grants of the Federal Government, that at least ten state 


5 Louis Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), pp. 103-4. The principal account of the movement 
for internal improvements in Tennessee ends with 1845.—Stanley J. Folmsbee, Sectionalism 
and Internal Improvements in Tennessee, 1796-1845 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1939). 

6 Milton S. Heath, “Public Co-operation in Railroad Construction in the Southern United 
States to 1861,” unpublished dissertation for the doctoral degree, Harvard University, 1937, 
p. 53; E. C. Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation: A Study in New England History, 
1820-1900 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), II, 37. 
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governments were extending “valuable pecuniary assistance,” and that 
“a great number of cities and counties [were] doing the same.” ’ 

Each of the three points made by the Journal requires comment. 
The Federal Government had given engineering aid to railroad com- 
panies for some time after abandoning the policy of direct partici- 
pation in improvement enterprises; it retained the responsibility for 
improvements in rivers and harbors, though the programs of the 
forties and fifties were on a very limited scale.* The adoption of the 
land-grant policy made the Federal Government once more a major 
supporter of internal improvements, and even the states most firmly 
committed against participation with their own money were quite 
willing to act as the transmitters of the largess from Washington.? 
The first grant was to the Illinois Central in 1850, and the policy 
was continued with much larger grants to the transcontinental rail- 
roads in the years from 1862 to 1871. The total grants authorized 
exceeded 150,000,000 acres; the amount actually taken up was over 
130,000,000 acres; and to these were added loans of some $64,000,000. 

Outside the old Northwest many of the states began or revived 
or continued their own programs of railroad encouragement. Tennes- 
see, by what was described as “the patriotic and enlightened policy 
of the Legislature of 1853,” laid the foundation of a new “system 
of public improvements” with an act providing for subscriptions of 
ten thousand dollars a mile to its principal railroads.” Virginia 
increased its investments in the stock of mixed enterprises and added 
in the fifties an extensive program of state works. Its rate of expendi- 
ture, like that of a number of the southern states, continued to mount 
until the very eve of the Civil War. In November 1860, the governor 
of Georgia boasted of the financial success of the recently completed 


7 American Railroad Journal, XXX (January 3, 1857), 1. Subsequent footnotes will refer to 
this journal as AR. 

8 Forest G. Hill, “The Role of Army Engineers in the Planning and Encouragement of 
Internal Improvements,” unpublished dissertation for the doctoral degree, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950. 

® Thus Wisconsin in 1848, Poore, Constitutions, Il, art. x, sec. 10, 2038: “. . . but whenever 
grants of land or other property shall have been made to the State, especially dedicated by 
the grant to particular works of internal improvement, the State may carry on such particular 
works, and shall devote thereto the avails of such grants, and may pledge or appropriate 
the revenues derived from such works in aid of their completion.” The Michigan prohibition, 
already quoted, contains a similar exception. For the history of the railroad grants see 
Lewis H. Haney, A Congressional History of Railways in the United States, 1850-1887 (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin, 1910), Books I and II. 

10 4R], XXX (1857), 85. The compliment is from Governor Wickliffe of Louisiana. 
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state railroad." Texas and most of the states in the tier just west of 
the Mississippi launched state-aided projects in the fifties and continued 
them in the sixties, often with the hope or plan that they should 
become “links” in the transcontinental lines. Minnesota began a par- 
ticularly ambitious and ill-fated program immediately after its admis- 
sion as a state in 1858.'" After 1860, the legislature of New York 
discovered that the clause forbidding loans to railroads did not prohibit 
donations to them, and made grants of more than a million dollars.” 
Meanwhile, Massachusetts had in 1854 made its first loan to a railroad 
on the Hoosac Tunnel route for which appropriations continued over 
a period of thirty years. This was taken over by the state in 1863 
and the rate of expenditures mounted until “the great bore” was finally 
holed through in 1873." 

The part played by municipalities and counties in the continuation 
of the movement for improvements requires still greater emphasis. An 
examination of their activities leads to the conclusion that the total 
amount of public expenditure for improvements was larger than is 
often realized and that it remained substantial further down the 
century than is commonly supposed. H. H. Pierce’s recent study shows 
that in the state of New York the contributions of municipalities 
formed more than three quarters of the total of public aid to railroads, 
and that the great bulk of municipal activity took place in the decade 
following the Civil War. When the 1846 constitution prohibited state 
loans to private corporations, “the railroad promoters turned with 
astonishing success’—though in this case not immediately—“to the 
local communities for support.”*’ In Maine the timing was more 
dramatic. In 1848 an amendment was ratified prohibiting the loan 


11 AR], XXXIII (1860), 1036. 

12 Robert E. Riegel, ‘“Trans-Mississippi Railroads During the Fifties,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, X (1923), 153-72; John W. Million, State Aid to Railways in Missouri 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1896); Robert R. Russel, Improvement of Communi- 
cation with the Pacific Coast as an Issue in American Politics, 1783-1864 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Torch Press, 1948), esp. chap. viii. 

13 Harry H. Pierce, “Public Aid to Railroads in New York,” unpublished dissertation for 
the doctoral degree, Cornell University, 1949, pp. 16-17. 

14 Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, Vol. 1, chap. xii. Kirkland notes that it was 
the friends of the Hoosac Tunnel route that prevented the constitutional convention of 1853 
from adopting a provision forbidding state loans to corporations. Note also the aid to the Boston, 
Hartford, and Erie. Jdid., Vol. II, chap. xvii. 

15 Pierce, “Public Aid to Railroads,” p. 170. No full statement of the volume of government 
expenditure on internal improvements in the United States can be given until other areas 
and periods have been examined with the same patience demonstrated in this study of 
New York and in M. S. Heath’s study of aid to railroads in the ante-bellum South. 
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of the credit of the state. But in the same year the city of Portland 
inaugurated a policy of municipal assistance with a substantial loan 
to what became the Grand Trunk Railroad. The practice was extended 
after the Civil War and followed also by Bangor and a number of 
other cities and towns. Still later there developed a “tradition of 
county aid,” and as late as the 1890’s both Washington and Aroostook 
supported railroads by subscription to their preferred stock.*® 
Meanwhile local aid to railroads had been practiced in other states 
in which loans by the state government were prohibited, as in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, California, and briefly in Michigan; in still others in 
which state assistance was not given, as in Connecticut; and in Georgia 
and elsewhere alongside programs of state action. The city of Mobile 
was the chief agent in the successful completion of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad in 1857. Baltimore did not make the last of its sub- 
stantial investments in the Baltimore and Ohio until 1859. In 1876, 
as an antidepression measure, Indianapolis provided the credit and 
most of the impetus for the construction of a successful Belt Railroad 
around the city.’’ Between 1874 and 1880 Cincinnati built the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway, which was instituted as a wholly municipal 
enterprise precisely because the constitution of Ohio prohibited the 
more common expedient of municipal aid to private corporations.** 
What dates, then, can be given for the revulsion against public 
activity in internal improvements? For Pennsylvania, 1857 marked a 
sharp turning point, as Louis Hartz has emphasized, with the sale of 
the “Main Line” of the state works to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and with a constitutional amendment prohibiting investment by state, 
counties, and municipalities. The panic of the same year made dif_i- 
culties for other state programs. For Virginia and other Confederate 
states, the war and its aftermath made impossible the completion or 
extension of their improvement programs. Missouri’s disillusion with 
its policy of state aid came in the sixties. In the case of the Federal 
Government, debate on the last grant in 1871 made it clear that “the 
general sentiment of the country” favored “a speedy and effective 


16 Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, Vol. 1, chaps. vii and xiv. The quotation 
is from p. 491. The prohibition against state aid was evidently inspired by the example of 
other states since none had, in fact, been given in Maine. Later, however, Maine also 
“discovered other means of state assistance.” Ibid., p. 469. 

17G, S. Cottman, “Internal Improvements in Indiana,” Indiana Magazine of History, Il 
(1907), 164-72. 

18], H. Hollander, “The Cincinnati Southern Railway: A Study in Municipal Activity,” 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, XII (1894), 1-96. 
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end to the policy of granting public lands to railway corporations.” *° 


The table shows a significant concentration of negative action in the 
years 1870 to 1876. In some cases, as in New York, restriction was 
imposed as an immediate reaction to the Panic of 1873. During the 
seven years, eight states adopted or reafirmed prohibitions against 
both state loans and stock investment. Nine bound themselves not 
to incur debt for improvement purposes. Moreover, while local 
action had been left almost completely untouched by the early wave 
of restrictions, except for a general prohibition in Ohio in 1851 and 
a prohibition for counties in Indiana in the same year, limitations 
on local debts multiplied in the seventies, and no less than ten states 
bound their counties and municipalities not to make gifts or loans 
or stock subscriptions to improvement companies. Even so, it was 
not until the middle eighties that Massachusetts stopped putting new 
money into the Hoosac Tunnel route and decided to begin the sale 
of its interest, and two counties in northern and eastern Maine were 
still making investments in the construction of new railroads in 
the 1890's. 

On examination, therefore, the many separate decisions by which 
governmental activity in internal improvements came to be relin- 
quished cannot be reconciled with the description of a sweeping “revul- 
sion of sentiment” carried out within a few years. There were, to be 
sure, periods of sharp reaction, but they came at different times in 
different areas, and the process as a whole was too straggling, too 
irregular, and too long drawn out to be put within any brief term of 
years. It is essential, therefore, to examine the reasons, not only for 
the abandonment of policies of public action but also for their long 
and irregular persistence. 


II 


Why, then, did American governments give up their extensive pro- 
grams of public action for internal improvement? The first and 
simplest answer is that they lost money. This was by no means 
universal. After surviving some lean periods, the city of Baltimore 
had no long-run financial grounds for regretting its support of the 
Baltimore and Ohio. Philadelphia did well with its Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock and Bangor with that of the Bangor and Aroostook. M. S. 
Heath declares that “there was every indication” toward the end of 
the fifties “that the majority of the Southern railroads would be 


19 Haney, A Congressional History of Railways, p. 21. The quotation is from James A. 
Garfield. 
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financially successful and return the various public investments with- 
out loss.” °° But the cases in which gains were actually realized were 
greatly outnumbered by those in which the government agencies 
received little or no direct return for large expenditures. Even New 
York’s brilliant financial success with the original Erie Canal was 
followed by great losses on the lateral or feeder canals of the state 
system. It is not necessary to await a complete consolidated profit and 
loss statement to know on which side the balance lies. The financial 
losses suffered on these investments by the various governmental 
agencies far exceeded financial returns on them. 

Revulsion against these losses was not surprising. It was particularly 
strong where there was little or nothing to show for the expenditure, 
as in the case of the Illinois program of state railroad construction 
which collapsed before thirty miles of road had been completed. The 
feeling took on particular bitterness where the subscribers, like Wis- 
consin farmers and communities of the fifties and upper New York 
state farmers and communities of the sixties and the seventies, felt 
that they had been swindled by “suave stock agents” and spellbinding 
railroad promoters.” Disillusionment was the greater since the advo- 
cates of the early programs of improvement had often held out 
extravagant promises of fiscal returns. “If gentlemen will look back,” 
said a delegate to the Maryland Reform Convention of 1851... “they 
will find that every man dreamed he was about to reach a new E/ 
Dorado. ‘Taxation was to exist no longer—public debt was to become 
an obsolete idea.” 

The hope and intention of most of the early advocates of internal 
improvement was that the vast program should go forward almost 
completely without resort to increase in taxes. They found it neces- 
sary to combat the notion that “internal improvement [was] but 
another name for eternal taxation.” In 1840, for example, Governor 
Seward of New York declared that “taxation for purposes of internal 
improvement deservedly finds no advocate among the people.” * 

Whether the governmental unit was to build on its own account 
or to buy stock in corporations, or to aid them by loans or guaranties, 


20 Heath, “Public Co-operation in Railroad Construction,” p. 251. 

21 Frederick Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin During the Civil War Decade (Madison: 
State Historical Society, 1916), pp. 240, 242, passim; Pierce, “Public Aid to Railroads.” The 
latter refers to a conviction on the part of the towns that they did not get their money’s worth. 

22 Debates and Proceedings of the Maryland Reform Convention to Revise the State Con- 
stitution (Annapolis: William M’Neir, 1851), I, 132. 

23 AR], VIII (1839), 61; Lincoln, Constitutional History, pp. 79, 80. 
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the principal means of raising the money for the various programs 
was by use of the borrowing power. The progress of public improve- 
ments, as of private ones, therefore tended to fluctuate with the state 
of the money market. Commonly the legislature specified the rate 
of interest and in many cases required that bonds be sold at par. 
As long as they could be marketed, abroad or at home, the programs 
were likely to continue. When they became unsalable, construction 
stopped abruptly and the projects were suspended or abandoned. This 
relationship, indeed, was so widely recognized that the Virginia Board 
of Public Works, when announcing the stoppage of work on the 
Covington and Ohio in 1861, made no reference to the need of man- 
power or to danger from enemy action. “The commencement of 
hostilities,” it said, “caused such a temporary depression in the value 
of the securities of the state of Virginia that the negotiation of loans 
... on the terms prescribed by law, became impossible.” ** 

If inability to raise loans gave the signal for cessation, inability 
to meet interest and principal on them—or the danger of such fail- 
ure—led to more drastic decisions. In the early forties, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan were all brought to tempo- 
rary default on interest payments for internal improvements, and 
Michigan made a partial repudiation of principal. These difficulties 
were the immediate cause of many of the constitutional restrictions 
and prohibitions. “A burnt child dreads the fire,” said a delegate to 
the Indiana convention of 1850, “and this State has been most dread- 
fully burned in this regard. . . . She has walked to the brink of 
repudiation and lasting disgrace.” *° In the case of Maryland, a delegate 
declared that “the most important object to be accomplished by the 
call of this Convention was to place restrictions upon the legislature— 
to prevent them hereafter from involving the state in pecuniary 
difficulty.” °° In Illinois and elsewhere the choice appeared to be the 
unhappy one of “repudiation or taxation”; and a governor of Tennes- 


24 Board of Public Works of Virginia, Report, 1860-61 and 1861-62, p. 7. 

25 Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention for the Revision of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1850), p. 677. 

26 Debates and Proceedings of the Maryland Reform Convention, 1, 421. See the statement 
of Lincoln, Constitutional History, U1, 46, that the New York convention of 1846 would, in 
all probability, not have been called if it had not been for “the financial problems so intimately 
connected with the canals.” 
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see drew “in the name of Justice and Honor” a ringing moral: .. . 
“in the name of the honor of the State, issue no more bonds.” ** 

In addition to considerations of public finance, opposition to gov- 
ernment participation in improvements was often based on grounds 
of political principle or on observations of political practice. The New 
York convention of 1846 in its address to the people claimed particular 
credit for having sought to reduce the amount of public “patronage,” 
and one of the delegates spoke of a time when the lobbies and even 
the assembly hall had been “thronged with cormorants, asking the 
legislature to give them leave to thrust their hands up to the elbows 
into the public treasury.” ** An Illinois governor opposed the system 
of state works as damaging to the purity of elections, and this feeling 
was naturally strengthened by such a case as that of the land grant 
to the La Crosse and Milwaukee Company, in which bribery of the 
governor and many of the legislators became an established fact.” 

Certain of the objections applied specifically to the mingling of 
public and private funds in enterprises over which the government 
did not retain complete or effective control. Andrew Jackson’s warn- 
ing in the Maysville Road Veto against the use of public money to 
aid private speculators was often repeated. Others considered it below 
the dignity of the government to enter into partnership with indi- 
viduals. In 1878 a finance committee of the Massachusetts House 
drew the conclusion from the record of the state’s loans to railroads 
“that, from the nature of the case, the Commonwealth must be the 
losing party in any business transactions in which it engages with 
private citizens.” *° 

Economists will, no doubt, ask how far the relinquishment of 
government action was the result of increasing acceptance of a devel- 
oped and consistent doctrine of laissez faire. General expressions of 
this philosophy, and statements that management by individuals was 
likely to be more “economical” than that by government agencies, 
were common throughout. Yet in discussions of the earlier programs, 
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27 Krenkel, Internal Improvements, pp. 216-22; Folmsbee, Sectionalism, p. 266. The quota- 
tion is from the October 1845 message of Governor James G. Jones; the italics are his. 

28 Lincoln, Constitutional History, pp. 181, 215. 

29 Krenkel, Internal Improvements, p. 175; Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin, p. 281; 
AR], XXXII (1859), 344. 

80 Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, II, 50. See also Goodrich, “National Planning,” 
Political Science Quarterly, pp. 30, 41. 
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PROVISIONS IN STATE CONSTITUTIONS RELATING § 10 


































































































PROVISIONS AFFECTING STATES 
Lending Credit,|Purchase and/or State Debt Lirnitations | [ 
Year emeees mar ny eee: Ng een Sets | Procedural Safeguards ———e 
ments Prohib- Pnb-[Proced-[Prnb-] Pace] lon wine | an Ramet 
aged guards guards Pop. Leg. | interest | Principal Time Limits | 
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1820 | Mo. 
1821} nx! wo 
1832 Miss.° Miss. im 
1834 | Tenn. i. 
1835 | Mich. - 
1836 | Ark. Z 
1838 | Flo. Flo. im 
1842 R.I. R.A Rt | RL ~ 
1843 Mich.$"| Mich ™ r 
1844 Nw. NJ No | No” | Nu | Nu | Nu. (35 years) x 
1845 Lo. Lo Lo* to” | to | Lo. 2 
Tex’ | Tex. Tex.($100,000) Tex. 
1846 lowa lowa iowa” | lowa’| towa | towa | lowo (20 years) Z 
ny. NY. wy | nye | oy. | NY | NY. (18 yeors) 
1848 | ui. Mt mM rr Z 
Me. Me. ($300,000)" 
Wisc. | Wisc. Wisc. (no debt) 
1849 Calif. Clif. Calif” Calif” Colif. (20 years) Z 
1850 Ky. Ky. Ky. Ky. Ky. Ky. (30 years) * 
Mich. | Mich. Mich Mich. (no debt) 
Va. Va. (34 years) 
185! Ind. Ind. Ind. (no debt) * 
md. | md° ma> | Md. ($100,000) Md. | Md. | Md. (I5 years) 
Ohio Ohio Ohio (no debt) 
1852 | Lo° Lo® Lo® La. ($8,000,000) Lo” | Lo Lo i 
1854 | ns i 
1855 Kans. Kans. Kons. | Kans. | Kans. | Kans. | Kans. (IO years) 
1857 lowa lowa lowa* lowo’”| towa | lowa | towa | lowa (20 yeors) Z 
Kons. Kans. Kans. Kans. ($500,000) Kans. | Kans 
Minn. | Minn. Minn. (no debt) 
Ore. Ore. ($50,000) 
Po.* Po* Pa.($750,000)* 
1858 Kons. Kans.(no debt) 7 
Minn.? Minn.? 
1859 Kons. Kons. ($1,000,000) Kons. | Kans. | Kans. | Kans. Z 
Mo. ($30,000,000)" 
1860 Minn? a 
1861-3 W. Vo. W.Va’ | W.Va. (no debt) 
1864 | Ark. J * 
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10 INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, THROUGH 1877 
PROVISIONS AFFECTING LOCAL SUBDIVISIONS 
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CopDE AND FooTNoTEs TO TABLE 
Code 


G_ Gifts, appropriations, and donations 

A Amendment to constitution; other relevant provisions of previous constitution of this state 
remain unaltered 

CY Applies to counties only 

SW A single work only to be voted on at one time 


Footnotes 


1 The 1821 constitution of New York fixed certain tolls and taxes, the revenue from which 
was to be used in completing the canals, and provided that the canals were not to be sold. A 
sinking fund for canal and other state debts was set up in 1846 with certain revenues to be used 
for canal enlargement and completion. Amendments in 1854 and 1874 changed some of the 
sinking-fund provisions and repeated appropriations for canal repair and completion. 

2 Procedural safeguards apply to debts over certain minimum amounts: $50,000 for Rhode 
Island (1842); $100,000 for New Jersey (1844), Louisiana (1845 and 1868), and Kansas 
(1855); $250,000 for Iowa (1857); $300,000 for California (1849). Safeguards apply to both 
debts and taxes over $1,000 per year for Michigan subdivisions (1850). 

3 Internal improvements are to be encouraged by passing liberal incorporation laws. 

* Counties must purchase stocks for cash; may not create debts for this purpose. 

5 In 1851 it was made the duty of the Maryland legislature to transfer internal-improvement 
stock held by the state to the counties and to Baltimore as soon as the public debt was paid off. 
This was renewed in 1864 with certain limitations, and the legislature was authorized to permit 
counties to create debts to purchase the state’s interest in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal before 
authorizing its sale. 

6In 1852 and 1864 the Louisiana legislature was permitted to aid internal-improvement 
companies (and no others) to the extent of % of the capital of such companies, by stock 
subscriptions or loans, with certain security requirements and an $8 million maximum for such 
aid. Repayment restrictions in both years apply only to debts over $100,000. 

7A Minnesota amendment in 1858 prohibited lending state credit except to expedite railroad 
construction under United States land grants. State bonds could be issued to aid such roads up to 
$5 million ($1% million to each company). The amendment was repealed in 1860. 

8 Stocks are to be paid for in cash or within one year. 

9 For three years, maximum tax rate on property to be 1 per cent, plus 4% of 1 per cent for 
repayment of the territorial debt. 

10 “No citizen shall be compelled, directly or indirectly, to become a stockholder in or con- 
tribute to a . . . work of internal improvement without his consent, except the inhabitants of a 
corporate town or city.” This provision is included in an 1861 constitution for Georgia which is 
not in Poore. In 1868 stockholding and contributions by towns or cities were permitted if a 
majority of the local vote agreed, while the state was prohibited from buying stock and per- 
mitted to lend credit only if the whole property of the company aided was bound as security, 
and only for works of public improvement. 

11 The 1866 constitution of Texas included a general statement encouraging and adding internal 
improvements that the legislature could guarantee bonds of railroad companies up to $15,000 
per mile, if certain requirements were fulfilled. No such clause appears in the constitution of 
1868, but this was amended in 1872 to allow land grants up to 20 sections per mile of 
completed work. In 1876 grants were reduced to 16 sections per mile. 

12In 1867 Maryland prohibited aid to internal improvements except in 3 counties which had 
not benefited from previously aided works and limited the amount of aid to these to $500,000. 
County aid was permitted with the approval of the state legislature. Baltimore was prohibited 
from creating debt or lending credit, nor could it be “involved” in internal improvements without 
the consent of the state’ legislature, city council, and a city vote. ' 

13 Legislature was given the power to issue state bonds for various purposes including perfecting 
public works. No taxes were to be levied for the benefit of, or for paying interest on, bonds 
issued by chartered companies, counties, or corporations. 

14 Maximum county tax was to be “a certain percent” of all state taxes. 
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15 In the 1868 and 1876 constitutions North Carolina could lend credit only with consent of 
a popular vote except to unfinished railroads or railroads in which the state had a direct 
pecuniary interest. The state could not create new debts without special taxes for interest pay- 
ments until state bonds were at par. The 1868 constitution required the legislature to tax for 
prompt payment of interest on the state debt and to set up a sinking fund for debt repayment 
after 1880. 

16 State consent needed for county taxes which are more than double state taxes. 

17 State and county debt repayment: interest plus 2 per cent for sinking fund. Counties may 
levy taxes for internal improvements up to 2 per cent of taxable property on a 2/3 vote of county 
electorate. 

18 T]linois and Michigan Canal not to be sold without popular vote. Subdivision repayment: 
interest, principal, twenty-year limit. Tax safeguards apply to any taxes over % of 1 per cent 
on taxable property. 

19 A % majority of local vote necessary for lending credit or holding stock except for certain 
counties which require only majority vote until 1880. 

20 Maximum tax: 50 cents per year per capita. 

21 Local repayment: interest, principal, 34 years. Tax safeguards apply to taxes over 95 cents 
per $100.00 taxable property, except for 5 per cent for debt repayment. 

22 Subdivision debt limit of 7 per cent modified to permit cities with outstanding debts over 
this limit to increase their debts up to 3 per cent on taxable property. Voting safeguard applies to 
any increase in local debt greater than 2 per cent of taxable property. Repayment provisions: 
interest, principal, 30 years. 

23 Debt limit of $25 million amended so that limit is lowest point reached, down to $15 
million, the new constitutional maximum. Property tax maximum: 124% mills per dollar except 
for schools and war. 

24 Local repayment: interest, principal, 20 years. 

25 State property tax maximum: % of 1 per cent per year; no taxes for benefit of railroads. 
County tax maximum: % of 1 per cent per year plus 4 of 1 per cent for outstanding debts. 
Municipal tax maximum: ¥% of 1 per cent for outstanding debts, with exceptions for Mobile. 

26 Maximum property tax: 20 cents per $100.00; to be reduced to 15 cents per $100.00 when 
value of taxable property reached $400 million. Local repayment: interest, principal, 20 years. 

27 State credit cannot be given or loaned; state lands cannot be given to railroads, corporations, 
or individuals. First session of legislature required to provide for funding state debt at maximum 
8 per cent interest. Subdivisions may make donations to internal-improvement companies, on 
consent of local majority vote, up to 10 per cent of assessed value of county (including local 
and county donations). Additional 5 per cent debt may be created for this purpose on consent 
of a 2/3 majority vote. County taxes over $1.50 per $100.00 require popular vote unless levied to 
repay outstanding debts. 

28 Debt limits and safeguards vary with value of taxable property of subdivision. 

29 Maximum state property tax, outside of taxes for debt repayment, is 50 cents per $100.00. 
Local repayment: interest, 2 per cent per year sinking fund. With certain exceptions, local taxes 
may not exceed ¥% of state taxes. 


the view seems to have been widely accepted that the general strictures 
against the economic activity of government should not apply to the 
provision of improved means of communication.” 

After the failures and difficulties of the state programs in the depres- 
sion of the late thirties, batteries of laissez-faire doctrine were more 
often and more vigorously applied to the case of internal improvements. 


81 Goodrich, “National Planning,” Political Science Quarterly, pp. 23, 41-43, passim. See also 
Hartz, Economic Policy, esp. pp. lx, 79-81, 175, and Part IV. 
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Condemnations of government action on grounds of economic prin- 
ciple as well as of financial failure make a constant refrain in legis- 
lative proceedings and in the debates of constitutional conventions 
during the forties. A similar development may be observed in the 
columns of the principal organ of the young railroad industry. “We 
have no confidence,” declared the American Railroad Journal in 1839, 
“in any system of internal improvements under the control of the 
government.” It is perhaps significant that the editorial opened and 
closed with quotations from the English Civil Engineering Journal. 
These attributed the engineering triumphs of Great Britain to perfect 
freedom from legislative interference and argued that when a govern- 
ment assumes such functions as that of “engineer-general” of a rail- 
road, then “the rights and interests of all the industrious classes are 
directly invaded, a monopoly set up, and the spirit of enterprise, of 
invention, and improvement ceases, and all those vigorous trading 
impulses which have so eminently contributed to the wealth and 
to the prosperity of all free and enlightened countries.” Why, demanded 
the American editor, did not all this “apply to the Anglo-Saxon race 
on this as well as on the other side of the Atlantic? . . . Individual 
energy and enterprise are, when untrammeled by the baneful influence 
of Government, as active in New as in Old England.” * 

Additional fuel was added to the attack on public enterprise by 
the special case of New York in which the state government, to 
protect its own investment in the Erie Canal, had placed restrictions 
on the railroads that paralleled the canal, by prohibiting the carriage 
of freight during the canal season or by forcing the roads to pay the 
equivalent of canal tolls. In the editorial already quoted, the Journal 
attacked this “stern and unyielding exercise of the right of the State 
over the right of the citizens.” “The Empire State,” it said, “does not 
as yet condescend to enter into competition with her subjects.” 

Over the next five years the editors returned again and again both 
to the special and the general themes. From time to time they used 
the ironic heading, “Beauties of Government Engineering,” to intro- 
duce particularly flagrant cases of the failure of what they called 
“political jobbing.” Since it took “less mind” to manage a canal 
than a railroad, they declared that the latter was even less appropriate 
than the former as a field for government activity. The “odium” 


82 AR], IX (1839), 289-93. 
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left by state failures had delayed the progress of improvements. In 
1844 and 1845, the Journal made the unqualified statements that “all 
the canals and railways of this country would have been . . . better 
executed by private enterprise”; that “all such matters should be left” 
to private enterprise “which alone possesses the means, skill and 
integrity indispensable to success”; and, finally, that “all we require 
in this country, to secure the construction of all really useful works 
is to be ‘let alone.’” * 

Here most of the major elements of a developed doctrine of laissez 
faire are applied to policy regarding internal improvements. Yet even 
these statements may possibly be interpreted as leaving the door 
open for assistance from government provided that private manage- 
ment remained firmly in control. In any case, during the very years 
in which this series of editorials appeared, the Journal advocated public 
aid to a number of specific railroad undertakings. In 1845, speaking 
of two projects which were its particular favorites, the editor declared 
that it would be true economy for the city of New York to build 
both the New York and Erie and the New York and Albany.** 

Still later, when the “revulsion” had somewhat receded and after 
its most distinguished editor, Henry V. Poor, had taken control in 
1849, the Journal opened the door rather more widely to public partici- 
pation. It congratulated Louisiana on its release from the bondage 
of an “antiquated” constitution prohibiting railroad investment. A cor- 
respondent from New Orleans asked Poor’s advice regarding whether 
money for railroads there should be raised by taxation or by voluntary 
subscription. His answer was specific: “The economical mode of raising 
money is upon the credit of the community. To expend it economically 
we must connect this expenditure with a personal interest.” Individuals 
must contribute enough to ensure this and to keep the management 
in private hands. But the city is better able to draw money from 
abroad, and it is important “that public credit should furnish a portion 
of the means necessary for a work by which a community in the 
aggregate is to be equally benefitted.” * 


33 AR], XVIII (1845), 122; X (1840), 10; XVII (1844), 193; XVIII (1845), 154; XVII 
(1844), 345. 

34 AR]: X (1840), 1, 5; XI (1840), 358; XIV (1842), 330; XVIII (1845), 489. During 
the same period the Journal printed an article by a contributor signing himself “Fulton,” 
proposing a system by which the state should subscribe to one third of the stock of all 
railroad corporations under provisions surprisingly close to the system of aid to improvements 
that Virginia had adopted in 1816. 

35 AR], XXV (1852), 488; XXIV (1851), 289-91. 
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The Journal was critical of early land-grant policy and careful 
to warn against undue reliance on it. In the case of the Pacific rail- 
road it came to the conclusion that the project could not succeed 
without substantial federal aid. Poor would, however, “be very sorry 
to have Government undertake its construction and management.” 
In this, as in other cases, governments might aid but should not become 
“direct parties.” The Journal’s position was like that of the British 
government official, whose findings it cited, who considered the 
American system of land grants admirable and worthy of imitation 
in the British colonies precisely because it gave assistance without 
imposing the penalty of interference with management. “We never,” 
said the Journal, “desire to see government attempt any work which 
it is possible for private enterprise to accomplish.” Its preference for 
private action was clear, but in this period it rarely pressed the case 
for laissez faire to the point of insisting that improvements should 
never be undertaken unless they could be accomplished by unaided 
private enterprise.*® 

In his study of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hartz finds evidence in legisla- 
tive proceedings and judicial decisions that a developed laissez-faire 
and antistate doctrine began to flower in the late forties and rose 
to substantial triumph toward the end of the fifties. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note that during these same years an influential organ 
of the railroad industry applied the doctrine of laissez faire with 
so much restraint. In the general climate of American opinion there 
is no doubt that the doctrine won increasingly general acceptance dur- 
ing the middle decades of the century. Its arguments were freely 
used by the opponents of improvement programs and had to be taken 
into account by their advocates. The Cincinnati Daily Times, defending 
in 1868 the city’s decision to build a railroad, began by accepting 
the position that, in general, it was better to leave all such works to 
individuals or corporations. “But,” it said, “when it comes to a 
matter of life and death, where our future prosperity or decay is 
in such scales, then extreme cases need extreme remedies.” *’ Professed 
adherents of laissez faire continued on many occasions and over a long 
period to find reasons like this for making exceptions in favor of 
measures of internal improvement. 


36 AR], XXVII (1854), 161-64; XXVI (1853), 546; XXVII (1854), 342; XXVI (1853), 
450; XXX (1857), 257-58; Captain Douglas Galton, “Report to the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations on the Railways of the United States,” 
Railways Department, Board of Trade, London, 1857; AR], XXVI (1853), 546. 

87 Hollander, “Cincinnati Southern Railway,” p. 22. 
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Why, in the face of financial losses, and in the nation and the 
century in which the primacy of the laissez-faire philosophy was most 
nearly unchallenged, was government action so long continued in 
the important economic field of internal improvements? The financial 
disappointments were well known. Some, at least, of the state agencies, 
like the Board of Public Works of Virginia, published excellent 
accounts. The cases of default and repudiation made the difficulties 
in programs of internal improvement a matter of public notoriety. 
“Revulsion” was often sharp, and government action frequently 
denounced. Why, then, was it revived so often; why did it recur in 
sO many new areas; and why did it persist so long? 

In some cases the explanation can be found in the success of cynical 
raids on the public treasury, federal, state, or local. Smooth-tongued 
promoters often found the smaller communities particularly gullible. 
Much also must be put to the account of exuberant local optimism. 
In spite of warnings and examples, states and municipalities continued 
to invest hopefully in improvements without having at their command 
either the exgineering and economic skill needed to appraise the 
prospects of the undertaking, the fiscal strength to sustain it, or a 
system of public administration effective enough to protect their 
interest. 

But this is not the whole story. One reason why the failure of finan- 
cial returns on the public investments did not always lead to abandon- 
ment was that the hope of such return was by no means the only 
ground on which they were undertaken. In 1849, for example, Virginia 
decided to construct the Blue Ridge Railroad as a state work. The 
road was to be eighteen miles long and connect at both ends with 
the Virginia Central, a railway built under the state’s prevailing system 
of mixed enterprise. The latter had been unable to raise the money 
to overcome the obstacle of the mountain range. So the state put up 
the funds and dug the tunnel through the mountain. Obviously the 
action was taken, not in the expectation that the road would be a 
paying investment, but in the belief that this was the only way to 
secure a necessary link in an indispensable line of communication.* 
Or consider the more famous case of the Western and Atlantic. This 


38C, W. Turner, “The Virginia Railroads, 1824-1860,” unpublished dissertation for the 
doctoral degree, University of Minnesota, 1946; Goodrich, “The Virginia System,” Political 
Science Quarterly, p. 372. 
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was built as a state undertaking because it was the part of Georgia’s 
railroad system—again one mainly of mixed enterprise—on which the 
costs would be greatest and the returns the slowest, yet a part con- 
sidered essential to the whole since it would serve to open the connec- 
tion with the West.*” 

The case made for public action, and indeed for private subscrip- 
tion also, often included arguments based on broader grounds than 
those of the prospect of return on the stocks and bonds of the enter- 
prise itself. Appeals were made to state or local pride, or to the 
patriotic national purpose of binding the nation together. Even more 
common were arguments based on indirect economic benefits. Some 
of the gains from the improved transportation could, if the line proved 
serviceable, be collected in tolls and fares and freight charges. But 
some of the benefits were necessarily of the sort that economists 
describe as “inappropriables.” Some of these, as was argued again 
and again, would accrue to the governmental unit in the increase of 
the value of its tax base, and in the case of the Federal Government 
in the enhanced value of its public lands. Still others would be diffused 
in the general prosperity of the people.*® 

A committee of a convention on internal improvements held at 
Utica, New York, in 1836, produced a rule for measuring such benefits 
which it said could be “demonstrated, if not mathematically, at least 
upon the principles of political economy”: 


Add the increased value of the lands and houses caused by the improvement 
running through the country where they are situated—add to this the time saved 
by man and beast—the reduced expense of the transit of merchandize or 
produce—add to this a reasonable sum for the agreeableness of manner of trans- 
acting business, by means of the improvement, as compared with old modes— 
then say if the interest on the capital sum these advantages are worth, exceed 
the interest on the capital required for the completion of the work:—then 
make it.*1 


In 1850 the Railroad Journal used the doctrine of diffused benefits to 
argue in favor of town and county contributions. “People are bene- 


89 Ulrich B. Phillips, 4 History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1908), chap. vii. 

40 “Every owner of real estate—every merchant, manufacturer, mechanic and carman, and 
even many day laborers will promote their own permanent interest by taking one or more 
shares . . . even if he never receives a penny in the way of dividends.” ARJ, XVII (1844), 
151. Italics and grammar are those of the Journal. The appeal is for the New York and Erie. 
For other illustrations, see Goodrich, “Public Spirit and Internal Improvement.” 

41 AR], V (1836), 3. 
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fitted by these works in proportion to the property they possess. It 
is right that they bear the burden in the same ratio.” * 

Nor were these arguments forgotten when public officials in the 
late seventies, such as a public-debts committee of the Virginia Senate 
and the State Auditor of New York, came to review the results of 
completed or abandoned programs. The cost of the New York canals 
had exceeded receipts by a large sum, but this, said the auditor, 
dwindled into insignificance compared to “the immense benefits . . . 
which nowhere appear in the financial accounts of the canals.” * 

Geography provides a partial clue to the explanation of persistence. 
Public aid to improvement was often a frontier phenomenon, and the 
promoter of the developmental canal or railway might well have 
appeared in Turner’s famous roster of the series of frontier types 
that moved across the country. The states west of the Mississippi were 
in the fifties and sixties repeating to some degree the earlier experience 
and experiments of the old Northwest, and aid to the transcontinental 
lines was intended as a major contribution to frontier development. 
This explanation, to be sure, can hardly account for the heavy invest- 
ments after the Civil War of the state of Massachusetts or of the New 
York municipalities, though in each of these cases the railway building 
was largely in the poorer and more neglected part of the states. On 
the other hand, it is not difficult to explain the long persistence of 
county aid in Maine by the survival of frontier conditions in the north 
and east of the state. The fact that public aid persisted longer, on the 
whole, in the South than in the North may also be accounted for 
in similar terms. 

Across the lines of geographic variation were differences related to 
the phases of the business cycle. Sometimes bad times brought gov- 
ernment to the aid of a private corporation in distress. It was, for 
example, the Panic of 1837 that led New York State to make its first 
loan to the Erie railroad. But the more conspicuous effects of depres- 
sion were to bring about the downfall of some of the more elaborate 
programs of state action. Where the combination of exaggerated 
ambitions and unlucky timing led to particularly glaring failure, as 
in Michigan and Illinois, the pene was less likely to be repeated 
when prosperity returned. 

Yet the most general statement that can be made about the differ- 


42 AR], XXIII (1850), 553. Cf. XXIV (1851), 290. 
£3 Goodrich, “The Virginia System,” p. 387; Lincoln, Constitutional History, Ul, 635. 
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ences from time to time and from area to area is that governments 
continued to participate in the improvement program—at least while 
their credit held good—until private capital and private enterprise 
were prepared to build the improvements which the communities 
thought they needed. Poor’s editorials emphasized the point. “No new 
people can afford to construct their own railroads.” In the South popu- 
lation was not sufficiently dense nor accumulated capital sufficiently 
abundant to provide the means. “The States must come to the aid 
of the roads or remain without them.” Here, and still more obviously 
in some of the newer states of the West, it was absurd to insist on 
rigid rules against government participation. In the northern states, 
on the other hand, “abundant capital exists for all legitimate enter- 
prises.” In them, said the Journal, government assistance was no 
longer justified.** 

“In the infancy of our railroads . . . it was frequently necessary 
for the community to aid them in its collective capacity. That period 
is now past,” said the Journal, “except, perhaps, in the more newly 
settled portions of the country.” Public participation should end “so 
soon as private capital shal! be equal with the task of building ovr 
roads.” In many cases governments did, in fact, withdraw from the 
field when they considered that this point was reached, or that the 
undertakings they had aided were able to stand on their own feet.” 


IV 


The withdrawal of American governments from participation in 
internal improvements was a protracted and irregular process of adjust- 
ment to changing economic conditions rather than the result of a 
single sharply marked revulsion of sentiment. The underlying purpose 
throughout was to provide favorable conditions for the economic 
activity of individuals. Deliberate and conscious preference for govern- 
ment action when private means would serve appears only rarely in 
the record. On the other hand, there was little sustained and inflexible 
opposition to the use of public agencies in the promotion of economic 
development. Like the less developed countries of today that are 


44 AR], XXXII (1860), 100; XXVIII (1855), 673, 514, 609-10, 353; XXV (1852), 26; 
XXVIII (1855), 673, 281. 

45 AR], XXVII (1854), 449; XXVI (1853), 346. See the statement of the mayor of 
Milwaukee that “the different railways having Milwaukee as a terminus, are mostly in that 
state of progress that they need no further aid from the city.” AR], XXX (1857), 379. 
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attempting to foster and accelerate economic progress by the use of the 
powers of government, many American communities declined to wait 
until the lines of transportation essential to their development were 
provided solely at the risk and by the effort of private enterprise. Their 
citizens were eager to build up a new country and to make their own 
fortunes. In selecting the means and agencies for carrying out the great 
enterprise of internal improvements, these nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans did not feel themselves bound by any permanent and unalterable 
demarcation of the spheres of state action and private enterprise. They 
were quite willing to try either or both, or any combination of the two, 
as the necessities of the particular case required, and to abandon 
whichever method failed or was no longer appropriate. 
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The Terms of Trade of the United Kingdom, 
1798-1913 


ONCEPTS of the terms of trade as a means of measuring a 
country’s gain or loss from exchange of goods have been dis- 
cussed by students of economic theory for a hundred years or more.’ 
Until comparatively recently they have remained concepts only, with- 
out substantive application, but the tremendous disturbances in trading 
relationships and monetary standards in the last three decades have 
quickened interest in the subject. The various formulas devised for 
the measurement of relative movements of prices and quantities of 
exports and imports are now used with increasing frequency for 
the study of relatively current situations. They have not been applied 
much as yet to illuminate earlier trading history, largely because 
of the labor involved in deriving and organizing the limited data 
available. Apart from this difficulty there seems to be no very strong 
reason why they should not be as useful for economic history as for 
current analysis. 

For no country is the value of systematic measurements of trade 
greater than for the United Kingdom through the nineteenth century. 
Here was a great and complex commercial community traversing 
a period of profound readjustment consequent on her industrial 
revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. Moreover, in the middle of 
the century she abandoned the old protectionist system for a free- 
trade policy more complete than has yet been embraced by any other 
great state. Index series on Britain’s terms of trade can be constructed 
with a high degree of reliability through the second half of this 
century. For the earlier years, the nature of the data available imposes 
some limitations, but these are not serious enough to outweigh the 
advantage of having continuous series constructed with as much pre- 
cision as possible and covering the whole of this important period 
in British trading history.” Such series should permit more exact and 


1See Jacob Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937), Chaps. viii and ix. Specific applications and formulas are discussed, 
pp. 558-63. 

2 Two series already exist. F. W. Taussig’s well-known index numbers on net and gross 
barter terms of trade cover the period from 1880 to 1913. F. W. Taussig, International Trade 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), pp. 411-19. Werner Schlote covered most of the 
nineteenth century with a series on the net barter terms of trade from 1814 to 1933, but he 
changed his components in 1854 so that the series is not strictly continuous and there are 
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revealing comparisons than have formerly been possible. They may 
also suggest further lines of investigation. 


II 


The basic data required for constructing indexes on the terms of 
trade are two sets of figures recording in different ways the values 
for exports, f.o.b., and for net imports, c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and 
freight, but without customs duties). One set gives the current market 
values for each year of the series. The other set gives “absolute” 
values computed for each year according to the prices prevailing in 
a base year. These values are used in two ways. Divide the current 
market values of exports and net imports by the corresponding abso- 
lute values for each year and the results constitute index numbers 
of export and net import prices respectively. The relative movements 
in these index numbers, that is to say, the ratio of net import to export 
prices, represent the net barter terms of trade. The absolute values 
serve another purpose also. Since they reduce the variety of weights 
and measures to a common base they provide a convenient indica- 
tion of over-all quantity changes in the flow of exports and net imports. 
Divide the annual figures in the export and net import series by the 
corresponding figure for the base year and the results constitute volume 
indexes for exports and net imports by means of which the gross 
barter index numbers can be constructed, since by gross barter terms 
we mean the ratio of the physical quantity of net imports to the 
physical quantity of exports. 

Yearly market values for exports are available in the series of values 
declared by exporters beginning in 1798. For imports and re-exports 
there are comparable values from 1854 on computed, at first, from 
price quotations and later from declared valuations. For the interval 
from 1798 to 1853 the estimates on import and re-export values 
presented in this JournaL two years ago can be used.* 

Three series of absolute values are available. The old “official” 
values are essentially absolute values in terms of prices of 1694 and 
were recorded until 1869. Although they are by no means perfect 


avoidable imprecisions which limit its usefulness. Werner Schlote, “Entwicklung und Strucktur- 
wandlungen des englischen Aussenhandels von 1700 bis zur Gegenwart,” Probleme der 
Weltwirtschaft (Jena, 1938), Appendix, Table 15. See also below nn. 7 and 11. 

3 Albert H. Imlah, “Real Values in British Foreign Trade, 1798-1853,” THE JouRNAL OF 
Economic History, VIII (November), 133-52. 
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for this purpose,* the figures for exports and gross imports can be 
used and I have done so up to 1864, reserving the remaining five 
years to join this series with the ensuing one. Unfortunately, absolute 
values for net imports are lacking for these years since the official 
values of re-exports, based on quite different prices for many com- 
modities, cannot simply be deducted from gross imports to supply 
the net figures. Second, for the years from 1880 to 1899 there is a 
series on exports and gross imports, but not re-exports, prepared by 
the Board of Trade in terms of prices of 1900.” Third, from 1900 on, 
the Board provided a more detailed series, also based on the prices 
of 1900 and including re-exports.® With these series available it seemed 
worth while to fill in the gaps with as much precision as possible. 
What remained to be done in order to establish a continuous series 
of absolute values from 1798 to 1913 was as follows: (1) Construc- 
tion of a series of absolute values for exports and gross imports from 
1865 to 1881. The extra years at each end of the series permit equating 
it with the old “official” values which closed in 1869 and with the 
Board of Trade’s set of absolute values which began in 1880.’ In 
computing these absolute values I prepared commodity price indexes 
from average import and export prices as reported annually in the 


4 There are two limitations. Somewhat different price tables were used for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland in recording these values so that variations in the flow of goods to or from these 
sections could distort results. Fortunately the fluctuations seem to have been comparatively 
small, however. Secondly, the base year is remote from the period under analysis. It would 
be better, tending to ensure more cognate conditions, if there were, say, three series of absolute 
values, each with its own price base in a mid-point year, to cover this period from 1798 to 
1864. Two such series, joined by means of overlapping years, are used for the index numbers 
presented below for the years from 1865 to 1913. It would be possible to construct such series 
to use in place of the official values from 1798 on, but it would be necessary to use the official 
values in order to do so and it is questionable whether there would be sufficient improvement 
in precision to justify the very considerable amount of labor involved. 

5 Parliamentary Papers, 1909, [4954], CII, 53. 

6 Ibid., 1914, [7432], LXXXIX, 30. 

7 Sir Robert Giffen prepared absolute values for exports and gross imports, in terms of 
prices of 1873 and of 1883, for various years from 1840 to 1883 and these could be used 
to bridge the gap, but Giffen’s figures omit many years and do not form a continuous 
series. “Report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade,” Parliamentary Papers, 1884-1885, 
[4456], LXXI, and “Third Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression on Trade 
and Industry,” zdid., 1886, [4797], XXIII, 329. Werner Schlote prepared tables of absolute 
values from 1801 on using six base-point periods for imports, seven for exports, and one 
for re-exports from 1801 to 1933. It is not quite clear whether he constructed these commodity 
by commodity or in lump, and whether he used Jevons’ general price index or individual 
commodity indexes. His price movements strongly suggest that he relied on Jevons’ general 
index, which would make the precision in using several base points rather more seeming 
than real.—Schlote, Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, Appendix, Tables 8-10 and 27. 
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Statistical Abstracts of the United Kingdom, using 1880 as the base 
year simply because it was a fairly normal one. I then applied each 
index to the declared value of that commodity exported or imported. 
For major articles of trade on which average prices were not reported 
I followed essentially the same practice used by the Board of Trade 
for the series beginning in 1900 and used the price index of a closely 
related commodity or group of commodities. In this manner series 
of absolute values were constructed for 88 articles of export con- 
stituting, in the base year, 92 per cent of total value, and for 116 
articles of imports, amounting to go per cent of the total value. The 
absolute value of the articles not covered in this way, almost wholly 
unenumerated ones, was calculated in a lump by means of a price 
index derived from the totals on the enumerated articles. (2) Con- 
struction of a series of absolute values for re-exports for the years 
from 1798 to 1899.° The method used was essentially the same employed 
in constructing the absolute values of exports and imports described 
above. Commodity price indexes were used with the market values 
of each of the chief articles of re-export. Although only four articles 
could be covered in this way in the first six years, eleven were sepa- 
rately calculated from 1804 to 1823, twelve from 1824 to 1864, and 
fifteen from 1865 to 1899. The proportions these bore to the total 
market value of re-exports varied a good deal, dropping as low as 
44 per cent in 1835 and 4o per cent in 1898, and reaching such highs 
as 85 per cent in 1809 and 83 per cent in 1866. The average was 
in the neighborhood of 60 per cent. Other articles, though numerous, 
were each generally very small in volume. The absolute values for 
these were calculated in the aggregate by means of a modified gross 
import index.° 

Once the absolute values were completed the construction of the 
indexes was a comparatively simple matter. These are given in some 
detail in Table I in order to permit the fullest use of the results. 


8 One could, of course, follow the procedure used by F. W. Taussig for the years 1880 
to 1899 and derive absolute values for net imports by applying a price index based on gross 
imports to the market value of net imports. But some very large changes occurred in the 
re-export trade through this longer period so that this easier method would produce rather 
unreliable results here. 

9 The modification consisted in removing the commodities for which the absolute values 
of re-exports were separately computed by means of their own price indexes. From 1880 to 
1899 the import index was used without modification since the component data in the Board 
of Trade series of absolute values for these years have not been published. 
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Only two component series are omitted. One is the absolute values 
of re-exports that are not used directly in constructing the indexes. 
The other is the index on the total volume of trade that is used for 
the series on the “total gain from trade.” This index is constructed 
in the same way as the export and net import volume indexes except 
that here the total absolute value of exports and net imports for each 
year is divided by the total absolute value in the base year. The 
numbers vary only in decimal points from the average of the annual 
numbers given in the export and net import volume indexes. All 
index numbers used in constructing other series are carried to the 
first decimal point in the tables. It should not be inferred from this 
procedure that the index numbers are infallibly precise. In view of 
the limitations of data and methods they can better be regarded 
as close approximations. 

The component elements and the methods of construction control the 
meaning of each index. These are indicated in Table I (pages 177-82), 
but some further comment may be useful. The export and import price 
indexes (Columns C and G) are derived by dividing the current market 
value for each year by the corresponding absolute value. They are 
presented here as basic elements for computing the terms of trade. 
If they are put to other uses or compared with other: indexes the 
method of construction should be kept in mind. These indexes are, 
in a sense, weighted ones, but the weightings change annually and 
automatically with the changes in the volumes of the commodities 
traded.*® 

The four indexes on the terms of trade (Columns I to L) express 
the chief concepts capable, with existing data, of practical application. 
Each measures a different set of values with respect to “visible” trade, 
and “visible” trade alone. No one of them takes account of the many 
“anvisible” elements—shipping and commercial services, capital move- 
ments, income from foreign investments, and so on—that entered into 
the balancing of the international accounts of the United Kingdom, 
though they may, with other data, cast some light on these matters. 

The index showing net barter, or commodity, terms of trade (Col- 
umn I) is a measure of the movements of the prices of exports and 


10 The differences in results from those of the usual type of index can be considerable, 
as Silverman has shown by comparing his export and import price indexes, constructed with 
monthly prices and fixed weightings, with those he prepared for Taussig by the method 
used here.—A. G. Silverman, “Monthly Index Numbers of British Export and Import Prices, 
1880-1913,” The Review of Economic Statistics, XII (1930), 139-48. 
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of net imports in relation to each other. It is constructed by dividing 
the index numbers in the export price series by the corresponding 
numbers in the net import price series."* Rising numbers, therefore, 
indicate “favorable” movement. Conversely, falling numbers, which 
predominate in this series until the mid-century, mean “unfavorable” 
movement; that is, the prices of the goods exported by Britain fell 
more rapidly or rose more slowly than the prices of the commodities 
imported. 

The concept of gross barter terms of trade was introduced by Taussig 
twenty-five years ago.” It is simply and solely a measure of changes 
in the quantity relationships of exports and net imports. Again, as 
constructed here, falling numbers represent “unfavorable” movement 
and mean that a smaller quantity of imports are received in relation 
to the quantity of exports surrendered than in the base year. The 
index is a measure of relative, not total, quantities.”* 

Both these indexes deal with gain from a unit of trade. They do 
not take into account changes in the total volume of trade or, there- 
fore, measure the total gain from trade in relation to the base year. 
To correct this limitation Jacob Viner has proposed another index 
which he calls, descriptively, “total gain from trade.” ** It ties the 
relative movements of export and net import prices (net barter terms) 
to an index of the total quantities of exports and net imports. Thus 
a rise in the total volume, whether the rise is of exports or imports or 
both, may be sufficient to convert an unfavorable movement in the 
net barter terms into a favorable movement in the total-gain index. 


11 This reverses Taussig’s procedure by which a rise in the index numbers indicated 
“unfavorable” movement. The ratio used here is much less confusing, permits easier com- 
parison with other indexes, and, as Jacob Viner has pointed out, does not involve any 
question of principle—Studies in the Theory of International Trade. See note on p. 558. The 
complete formulas for the first three indexes (Columns I-K) are given by Viner with comment, 
ibid., pp. 558-63. 

Schlote constructed his index on net barter terms of trade by dividing a price index of 
exports of manufactured goods by the price index of gross imports for the years 1814-1853, 
and by the price index of imported raw materials from 1854 on. His index numbers show 
the general trends but are not very precise on short-term variations, and the series is not 
strictly continuous. Reduced to the same base, his index numbers for net barter terms of 
trade for 1814 is 136 to my 149; for 1815, 141 to my 153; for 1824, it is 144 to my 164; 
and for 1825, 129 to my 138. Schlote-—Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, Appendix, Table 17. 

12F, W. Taussig, “The Change in Great Britain’s Foreign Trade Terms after 1900,” The 
Economic Journal, XXXV (1925), 1-10. 

18 For discussion of its limitations see Gottfried von Haberler, The Theory of International 
Trade (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), pp. 163-66; and Viner, Theory of International 
Trade, pp. 562-63. 

14 Viner, Theory of International Trade, pp. 563-64. 
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It allows for the fact which the first two indexes ignore, that an increase 
in the total amount of gain from trade is consistent with unfavor- 
able movement in the net barter terms of trade when, as with Britain 
almost throughout this period, and especially after 1842, there is 
growth in the total volume of trade. 

The fourth index was proposed very recently by G. S. Dorrance 
under the title “income terms of trade.” The object is, like Viner’s, 
to take changes in volume into account, but it aims at more precision 
by using the export volume index with the net barter terms. Thus 
it removes the element of doubt regarding whether the change in 
volume is for exports or imports. It would be more descriptive to 
call it “export gain from trade,” however, since an index of “import 
gain from trade” is conceivable and might be relevant for a com- 
munity with large invisible exports or other foreign credits accept- 
ance of which in goods constituted a condition for national well-being. 
I have adopted the device but changed the name. Although suggested 
with the present-day export problems of Britain particularly in mind, 
it would seem to be a useful indicator of the well-being of a trading 
community, so far as this can be measured by export quantities and 
export-import price relationships. 

The inclusion of so many series in the table that follows makes 
it a rather congested one. This disadvantage may be outweighed, 
however, by the convenience for comparing numbers for each year; 
and any one series can readily be followed in its column through 
the years. Taken together, the indexes supply a kind of bird’s-eye 
view of a long and significant period of British trading history. 

Among the more striking trends indicated by these indexes none 
stands out more clearly than the deterioration in the net barter terms 
of trade in the early years of the series. It was caused by more rapid 
fall in export than in net import prices, and much the greater part 
of the decline in the net barter terms occurred by the year 1839.”° 
Indeed, the index number for this year stands less than ten points 
from the low mark (1860) of the entire period. In the middle years 
of the century export and import prices were somewhat steadier in 


15 The net barter terms moved a little less unfavorably in the postwar period, however, than 
could hitherto be supposed, because average prices of the goods actually imported dropped a 
little more than is shown in any of the wholesale price indexes on which we have formerly 
had to rely. From 1816-1818 to 1838-1840 the numbers in Silberling’s unweighted index, 
the best available, fell 25 per cent, and in Jevons’ 28 per cent. The net import index above, 
in effect a weighted one, shows a decline of 33 per cent for the same years. 
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relation to each other, and both recovered a good deal from the low 
points reached in 1848-1849. The rate of decline in the net barter 
terms of trade was checked, but there was no very clear trend until 
the great depression which began in 1874. Then, in contrast to the 
beginning years of earlier depressions, export prices fell off more 
sharply than net import prices and the net barter terms moved 
unfavorably until 1882. Thereafter, to 1913, net import prices declined 
more and then recovered less than did export prices. The net barter 
movement was generally favorable. 

The indexes of “total gain from trade” and “export gain from 
trade,” both taking quantity changes as well as price ratios into 
account, moved steadily upward and in fairly close unison except dur- 
ing the last years of the Napoleonic Wars. From 1806 to 1814 the 
deterioration in the net barter terms of trade more than offset the 
growth in the physical volume of total trade (10 per cent) and even 
the considerable rise in the quantity of exports (33 per cent). From 
1815 to 1842 both indexes of gain from trade show fairly steady 
improvement, but the numbers were held in check by the fall in 
the net barter index. The year 1843 marks a definite turning point 
with a huge jump in the numbers in both indexes (25 and 30 per 
cent). Not only did the physical volume of exports and net imports 
grow much more rapidly thereafter but the price ratios also ceased 
to repress the index results. After 1843 the numbers doubled, redoubled, 
redoubled again, and came close to completing still a fourth cycle 
by 1913. 

III 

The tremendous decline in British export prices in the years after 
1815 needs further examination. It is usually attributed to the rapid 
application of cost-reducing machine methods of manufacture in major 
export industries. If this theory is correct, the falling off in the net 
barter terms of trade does not signify deterioration in Britain’s eco- 
nomic position in the world, and domestic discontents can be laid 
to the problems of social readjustment to postwar conditions and 
to the machine age. Certain circumstances lend plausibility to this 
explanation. In no export industry did prices fall with more rapidity 
after the war than in cottons where the new techniques were most 
extensively applied. From 1816-1818 to 1849-1851 export prices fell 
72 per cent. In the woolen industry mechanization was only a degree 
or two less thorough. Export prices fell 63 per cent in the same period. 
In these years cottons and woolens together made up more than 
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half of the British export trade ** and exerted a corresponding influence 
on the average of British export prices. Other exports were mainly 
manufactured goods, but their industries were much less mechanized 
at that time. Prices fell only 45 per cent. 

There are certain inadequacies in this explanation, however. It over- 
simplifies the matter and obscures the importance of other contributing 
factors whose presence significantly modifies appraisal of the situation 
as a whole. It leaves us, too, with the rather troublesome task of 
explaining adequately the change in price trends in the third quarter 
of the century when cost-reducing processes of manufacture continued 
to be applied, especially in other industries. 

One other important factor was the decline in the prices of imported 
raw materials, especially in the two export industries most largely 
mechanized, cotton and wool. There is a remarkably close correla- 
tion here between the price movements of the raw material and those 
of the finished products exported over these years. In spite of enormous 
increases in consumption, foreign and colonial production kept pace, 
stimulated, somewhat sporadically, by British investments, particu- 
larly in auxiliary services, and perhaps by the very low tariff rates 
on cotton and wool.”* Import prices of raw cotton fell about as rapidly 
as export prices of the finished fabrics, and import prices of wool fell 
more rapidly.’* The interrelationships of import and export prices, 


16 Cottons constituted 40 per cent of the total value of exports in 1816, and in spite of 
the phenomenal fall in prices, the same in 1850. By 1880 they had fallen off to 34 per cent. 
Woolens were 22 per cent in 1816, 15 per cent in 1850, and 9g per cent in 1880. 

17 Since the tariffs on cotton and wool were specific duties, the relation to value varied 
with price movements but, unlike the duties on most other goods, they were reduced to very 
moderate proportions and finally repealed in this period. The duty on foreign cotton, for 
example, figures at about 7 per cent ad valorem in 1826 and, though the levies were cut 
in half in 1833-1834, at about 6.2 per cent in 1844 on the eve of complete repeal. East 
Indian cotton was admitted at lower duties. In the case of wool, the growing needs of 
the industry were placed ahead of domestic sheep raising. The duties on foreign wool 
were reduced substantially in 1824-1825 and, though the ad valorem effect also fluctuated 
with price changes, the average rate could not exceed 8 per cent and rarely exceeded half 
that figure on the better grades until repeal in 1844. Wool from British colonies was admitted 
free after 1825 and Australia soon became a major source of supply. 

These light duties stand in contrast to an average rate of 43 per cent on the value of other 
net imports in 1844. 

18 The import values, and therefore the import price movements, cited throughout this 
paper are measured before tariff duties were collected. Duties do not enter into the inter- 
national accounts directly affecting the terms of trade. They are elements in the manufacturer’s 
costs, of course, and as such have some bearing on export prices. The fact that the duties 
on cotton and wool were reduced and finally repealed in this period means that the cost of 
the imported raw material to the British manufacturer fell still more rapidly than is indicated 
by the index numbers in Table II or by the percentages stated below. 
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markets, foreign investments, tariff rates, and other factors affecting 
the British trading position in these years need closer examination. 
All that is intended here, however, is to supply a little more systematic 
data on the net import price movements of cotton and wool and to 
comment on the significance of a few points in relation to the effects 
of machine processes and of tariff reform. 

Index series for the price movements of cottons, woolens, and other 
goods are given in Table II (pages 186-88) for the years 1814 to 1880. 
The indexes for exports, and for net imports omitting cotton and wool, 
are constructed in exactly the same manner as those given in Table I.” 
The net import indexes for cotton and wool required a different pro- 
cedure, since certain peculiarities in the price lists for the official values 
make them unsuitable for separate use with these commodities. The net 
import index for cotton is based on price series for East Indian and 
American cotton and takes into account the changing proportions 
of the East Indian and American supplies taken. For wool, only one 
adequate price series was available from 1814 to 1821, and the numbers 
are given in parentheses since they are not very dependable as a 
measure of net import prices for these years. From 1822 on, Spanish 
Leonesa and Saxon price series were used, and from 1834, when this 
became important, Australian also. From 1854 on, net import values 
for cotton and for wool were used with net import quantities which 
should produce very accurate results. The ratios of import and export 
prices supply a kind of net barter index for each group” and I have 
called them that for lack of a better brief descriptive title. 


19 This method, by averaging all kinds of cotton exports together, could minimize price 
decline for articles which, requiring much fabrication, should show the results of improved 
machine processes more markedly, and exaggerate that in yarn which requires little processing, 
when, as was the case until the mid-century, the proportions of the yarn exported increased 
considerably. Actually the difference in the rates of price decline from 1816-1818 to 1849-1851 
is almost negligible, however. Prices of cotton-yarn exports fell 71.4 per cent, while those of 
other cotton exports fell 72.4 per cent. That the decline in the price of yarn should have 
so closely matched that in articles more strongly affected by labor-saving machinery was 
undoubtedly due largely to the corresponding decline in the price of the raw material. 

20 To reconcile these numbers with those given for the terms of trade in Table I it is 
necessary to take three factors into account: the more precise method used for calculating net 
import prices of cotton and wool, and not only the proportions of cotton and woolen exports 
to the total (see above, note 16), but also the proportions of the imports of each to the total 
figure. Net imports of raw cotton constituted 13.8 per cent of the total value of British imports 
in 1816, 18.2 per cent in 1850, and 10.7 per cent in 1880. Net imports of wool rose from 
just under 3 per cent in 1816 to slightly more than 3 per cent in 1880. Their price movements 
consequently exerted much less influence on average import prices than did those of cotton 
and woolen exports on average export prices. 
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The role played by machine techniques in reducing British export 
prices after 1815 is rendered less predominant by these indexes. That 
of raw materials, presumably from their part in manufacturing costs 
and perhaps also from the effect of price decline on foreign purchasing 
power, is brought into clearer prominence. In the first period every 
decline in export prices was preceded or accompanied by a sharp 
drop in net import prices. The brief upward movements in net import 
prices were accompanied by a momentary slowing or reversal of 
the downward trend in export prices. The short-term rates of move- 
ment varied, export prices moving generally a little more slowly than 
import, though British exports were still predominantly consumers’ 
goods, more sensitive to market conditions than capital goods which 
did not assume importance until the mid-century. But the correlation 
in the movements over the three decades as a whole is suggestively 
close. From 1816-1818 to 1849-1851, net import prices of raw cotton 
fell 68 per cent as compared to 72 per cent for exports of British 
manufactured cottons. The woolen industry, with the high reputation 
of its products and with its clientele in the better income classes, was 
perhaps under less pressure to cut prices quickly in times of depression. 
It was also slightly less mechanized and still drew the greater part 
of its supplies from home production. With 1822-1824 as the begin- 
ning date, when the net import price index for wool is more secure, 
net import prices fell 61 per cent while export prices of woolen goods 
fell only 50 per cent. In the group of other goods, net import prices 
dropped 48 per cent from 1816-1818 levels while export prices declined 
45 per cent. 

A little closer examination of these price movements indicates 
definite precedence for the decline in raw-material prices and suggests 
an effect of tariff reform. Comparing net import prices of cotton and 
wool in 1842-1844, just before the moderate duties on these were 
repealed, with the same initial years in each case, we find that the 
net import prices of raw cotton, before customs charges of course, 
fell 73 per cent, while export prices of British cottons fell 66 per cent. 
Net import prices of wool dropped 52 per cent while export prices 
went down only 19 per cent. On the other hand, in the catch-all 
category of other goods where machine methods of production were 
generally less important and tariff rates were high, export prices 
dropped slightly more (43 per cent) than did net import prices (41 
per cent) in this shorter period. With respect to tariff reform, it is 
significant that the price series for East Indian, Demerara, and 
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American cotton all reached their lows by 1845, the year of repeal. 
They did not break through in 1848 when many other raw materials 
went lower. In other words, some of the benefits of tariff reduction 
accrued to foreign producers.” 

From the mid-century on, the trends marked by the indexes are 
appreciably different. The rate of decline in all three classes of export 
goods was much less rapid and, indeed, all three showed tendencies 
to improvement in the first two decades in some correspondence with 
higher import prices. Improving machine techniques continued to 
exert their influence in varying degrees, but the probability seems 
very strong that higher import prices contributed to the distinctly 
slower tempo in the decline of export prices. Net import prices of 
raw cotton were 4 per cent higher in 1878-1880 than in 1849-1851, 
wool 3 per cent higher. Other commodities were up 12 per cent but, 
thanks to tariff reductions, without raising the costs to British con- 
sumers commensurately. Export prices of cotton goods had fallen 
only 12 per cent from the 1849-1851 average. Woolen goods, which 
had lagged behind the decline in wool prices at the mid-century, 
had made up the distance, falling 22 per cent. Other goods fell only 
4 per cent. 


IV 


It was to be expected that the trading history of Britain should 
show some marked differences between the first postwar years and 
the rest of this century of relative peace. In the first place, the former 
was inevitably a period of price recession. Some degree of subsidence 
from the inflated levels of the war period was to be expected whether 
or not machine techniques were applied and new areas of production 
developed. In the second place, it was a period of very high British 
tariffs. Revenue needs during the war period had sharply reversed 
Pitt’s reforms of the 1780’s. Moreover, wartime changes in the economy, 
as well as the habits developed under the high rates, generated a 
very active demand for retention of the stiff duties. At first, manu- 


21 The net import index for cotton fell one point below the number for 1845 only because 
a higher proportion of cheaper East Indian cotton was taken in 1848. 

The case of wool is not so clear cut. The price series used for Australian wool, which was 
duty free, reached its low point in 1843, but improvements in quality and grading confuse the 
matter, and Australian wool continued to offer strong competition to the higher priced wools 
hitherto taken from other sources. A major factor in the decline of the net import index 
from the mid-thirties on was the increasing proportions of the cheaper wools taken. This 
accounts also for the greater part of the sharp drop in the net import price index in 1847-1849. 
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facturers were not far behind the agricultural and shipping interests 
in defending protection for their own products. However, as they 
accumulated experience they concluded, by the 1840’s, that the tariff 
system was a root cause of many of their difficulties.” 

In certain respects the indexes presented here supply evidence that 
tends to confirm their judgment. They show frequent and large fluctua- 
tions in prices disturbing the postwar years, and high protectionism 
almost certainly aggravated their violence. If this is true, then it is 
reasonable to assume that the free-trade program contributed to the 
more satisfactory price history after the mid-century.” Theoretically, 
tariff reductions should have promoted deterioration in the British 
terms of trade. Lower duties should either have reduced costs to 
British manufacturers leaving them more margin for trimming export 
prices, or have raised import prices, or have combined the two. In 
cottons and woolens the duties cancelled in 1845 were too light to 
offset other factors though cotton-price movements were consistent 
with theory. That import prices of wool dropped more than export 
prices in 1846, improving the net barter terms, can be attributed to 
the pressure untaxed colonial and domestic wool exerted on prices. But 
for the wide variety of other goods exported and imported there is a dis- 
tinct and fairly durable upturn in the net barter index from the trough 
of 1849-1851, though for most of these goods gradual yet substantial 
tariff cuts were made in the twenty years following Peel’s first free- 
trade budget in 1842. It was the improvement in the terms of trade 
for these other goods that largely offset the continued decline in the 
textiles and steadied the net barter movement for British trade as a 
whole. Undoubtedly many factors entered into the making of this 
curious phenomenon, but among them must be included improve- 
ment in foreign and domestic purchasing power for British manu- 
factures and the development of wider and safer markets for British 
capital abroad which the free-trade movement encouraged.” 


22 See Albert H. Imlah, “The Fall of Protection in Britain,’ Essays in Honor of George 
Hubbard Blakeslee (Worcester: Clark University, 1949), pp. 306-20. 

23 This change in price trends is usually attributed to three main factors coming into 
operation in the fifties and sixties: the Crimean, American, and Prussian Wars; new and 
large supplies of gold; and export of capital goods. These are conveniently reviewed in W. W. 
Rostov, British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948), pp. 20-24. 

24In weighing the effects of British protective duties on world prices it should be kept 
in mind that British exports and imports constituted an enormous share of all international 
trade throughout this period. Together they were over 30 per cent of the estimated world 
total in 1800, and they were still approximately 25 per cent in 1850. Furthermore, British 
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The net barter index in Table I brings out rather clearly the fre- 
quency and violence of price fluctuations in the postwar protectionist 
decades. Eight times between 1815 and 1850 the numbers rise or fall 
by more than 10 per cent from one year to the next (1817, 1819, 1825, 
1826, 1833, 1839, 1846, and 1848), and most of these are “favorable” 
movements caused by collapse of import prices preceding that of 
exports in depression years.”® In the sixty-three years after 1850 the 
relative movements of export and import prices are much more 
moderate and gradual. Only once does the change in the net barter 
numbers from one year to another reach 10 per cent, and that is for 
1862 during the cotton famine that accompanied the American 
Civil War. 

The occasions on which British export prices reversed their down- 
ward trend have some revealing features. This occurred five times 
in the period from 1815 to 1850—in 1818, 1825, 1835-1836, 1845, and 
1847. All but one (1845) of these upturns in export prices were 
preceded or accompanied by a larger improvement in import prices. 
In addition, all but one boom (1835-1836) were similarly preceded 
or accompanied by a considerable rise in the gross barter index, that 
is to say, the volume of imports rose more than that of exports. In 
every case there was a considerable improvement in foreign pur- 
chasing power for British goods.*° Finally, these were years of unusu- 
ally heavy British investment abroad, on two occasions mainly to 
the Americas. The rise in import prices in each of these years is 


Net imports were regularly substantially larger than exports (see “Current Values” in 
Table I). The British market was paramount and exerted a profound influence on world 
prices of the staples imported. British tariffs on these goods could aggravate price fluctuation 
by depressing world prices in years of ample supply in relation to British demand, though 
in years of short supply the burden was probably borne by British consumers. 

The gradual reduction in the direct toll taken by British customs duties is indicated by 
the following figures. In 1841 when virtually every article of import was subject to tax, 
net customs collections constituted 31.8 per cent of the current value of net imports. In 
1847, with the suspension of the Corn Laws, the average rate dipped to 21.6 per cent. Ten 
years later it had fallen to 14.1 per cent, and by 1867 it was down to 9.7 per cent with 
spirits, wine, and tobacco contributing half the revenue, sugar and tea, more than a third. 

25 The estimates of market values of imports may tend to be a little high in years of rapidly 
rising prices—See Imlah, “Real Values,” p. 145. The import price index numbers may, 
therefore, be a little too high, and the net barter numbers a little too low, in such years as 
1818 and 1825. Allowance for this does not alter the fact of sharp fluctuations though it 
may moderate the degree in some cases. 

26In the one case (1835-1836) where the volume of imports did not rise appreciably more 
than that of exports, the improvement in prices, and large investments abroad, strengthened 
foreign purchasing power for British goods while very good harvests reduced domestic costs 
of foodstuffs and, with good conditions of employment, left a larger margin for purchase 
of manufactured goods in Britain itself. 
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partly attributable to their influence,” just as the ensuing collapse 
may be laid in part to sudden cessation of lending. These bursts of 
foreign lending were part of the boom psychology. They may have 
been as important in boosting import prices as the larger British 
acceptance of imports, which was also related to boom-time speculation. 

Another contrast, shown by the gross barter index, is that Britain 
in the first period was more heavily an importing country in terms 
of quantity relationships than later in the century.” One group of 
years is particularly interesting in this respect. The numbers in the 
gross barter index for 1825-1829 are not exceeded by any other quin- 
quennium from 1815 to 1913,” and the average rate of the customs 
duties, 38 per cent measured ad valorem, was the highest of any 
five-year period from 1798 on. One reason for this pre-eminence, the 
poor harvests which compelled “sudden and extraordinary” importa- 
tions of foodstuffs, supplies a clue to the forces at work. Thanks to 
the heavy duties of the Corn Laws, the credits earned in the producing 
countries were substantially less than English consumers paid. More- 
over, as Jenks has pointed out,*° since the grain came in large part 
from regions that did not have the habit of trading much with Britain, 
the credits were not used for the purchase of British goods. In this 
case British imports did little to promote better markets for British 
exports. Simultaneously, British loans to areas of established trade 
almost ceased after the bursting of the bubble of 1825. Import prices 
slumped. Cotton dropped in three years to less than half the inflated 
price of 1825, 30 per cent under the previous low. 


27 The tendency of foreign loans to raise export prices in the borrowing country is very 
clearly illustrated in 1835-1836 when British loans were largely channelled to the United 
States. British imports from America rose in price while those from other areas were relatively 
little affected and even went down. Indian cotton prices did not rise with American, for example. 

28 This circumstance is quite consistent with the price trends. It is interesting that in 
terms of values also, Britain was somewhat more heavily an importing than an exporting 
country at the beginning and in the middle than at the end of the series, though the growing 
magnitude of her adverse balance of visible trade tends to obscure this fact. In 1798-1800 the 
adverse balance constituted 14.9 per cent of the total value of Britain’s visible exports and net 
imports; in 1816-1818, 8.9 per cent; in 1849-1851, 14.0 per cent; and in 1911-1913, 12.1 per 
cent. Thus Britain’s ‘invisible’ credits, whether from foreign investments, shipping, or other 
sources, were not less important in the beginning and middle than at the end of the period. 
Possibly they were as important in 1816-1817 also, but were left to accumulate for such a 
burst of imports and foreign loans as occurred in that boom year 1818. 

29 The average of the gross barter index for these years was 138.5. In the years 1900-1904 
another peak was reached at 129.1. 

30 Leland Hamilton Jenks, The Export of British Capital to 1875 (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938), p. 61. 
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These various circumstances, whose effects are made more measur- 
able by the indexes, indicate some of the problems of industrial 
expansion for a trading and capital exporting country under a system 
of high protection. Free trade could supply some remedy to moderate 
the spasmodic impulses and disturbing fluctuations both in capital 
and in commercial relations. The opening of British markets freely 
to staple commodities from all over the world promoted steadier 
development of regular sources of supply of the wide variety of goods 
increasingly needed as well as wider habits of exchange of goods. It 
tended also to mean broader and sounder investment opportunities 
because free trade afforded better prospect that borrowers’ commit- 
ments could be met. Debtor countries were less dependent on one 
or two lightly taxed commodities, such as cotton, to earn credits 
with which to meet obligations in Britain. Not only was British 
foreign investment thereafter less a thing of fits and starts, but it, 
too, was rather more diversified. Loans were channelled a little less 
exclusively to special areas, as to the Americas and particularly to 
the United States in 1825 and 1835-1836. Thus Britain found in free 
trade a commercial policy in better harmony with her interests as 
an industrial, trading, and investing nation. Further extension of 
machine methods of production could proceed with much less dis- 
tressing disturbance in price relationships, and with fewer panics 
and lighter losses for her foreign investors. That a large effect on 
world prices should have been exerted is not surprising when it is 
remembered that through British ports in the mid-century flowed 
goods constituting nearly a quarter of the value of all interna- 
tional trade. 


Tufts College and the Fletcher School Avsert H. IMLAH 





The Statistical Study of French Crises 


O major themes have been developed by Ernest Labrousse in 
his well-known works on prices and income.’ One, a reinterpre- 
tation of the origins of the French Revolution, does not concern us 
here. The other, a theory of an agriculturally determined business 
cycle, has recently been confirmed for the early nineteenth century 
by a young historian and student of Labrousse, M. A. Chabert, and 
forms the subject of this paper.” Chabert’s first work offered time 
series of French prices from 1798 to 1820, a hitherto neglected interval 
falling between the monetary anarchy of the assignats and the period 
covered by the tables of the Bureau de la Statistique Générale.* He 
has followed this with a more ambitious effort, a general study of 
the social and economic development of France during the same years, 
as reflected in the price series already presented and other data 
assembled since.* 

Now quantitative economic history, especially that aspect of it 
which studies prices and wages, is by its very nature an imposing 
subject. To begin with, it is a rather esoteric field. The special skills 
and infinite pains required to examine interminable series of dusty 
documents, locating, assembling, testing, and comparing myriads of 
numbers, and then so to manipulate these numbers that they yield 
consistent measures of the market value of articles of uniform quantity 
and quality over long periods of time, demand rare talents and still 
rarer means. There are few branches of research where so much 
responsibility rests on the scholar, for since there are few men who 
would care to repeat ten years of work simply to check its accuracy, 
he is usually the only guarantee of his own data. 

Furthermore, this purely practical consideration is reinforced by 


1C. E. Labrousse, Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenus en France au XVIII* 
siecle (Paris: Dalloz, 1932); La Crise de l'économie francaise a la fin de l’ Ancien Régime et au 
début de la Révolution (Paris: Presses universitaires, 1944). 

2 The present article does not purport to be a review of Labrousse’s works, one of which, 
the Crise, is already well known to the readers of THE Journat through Professor Clough’s 
article on “The Crisis in French Economy at the Beginning of the Revolution,” THE JouRNAL 
oF Economic History, VI (1946), pp. 191-96. The recent publication of Chabert’s studies, 
however, provides a worth-while occasion to reconsider the whole thesis and method of the 
two authors. 

3M. A. Chabert, Essai sur les mouvements des prix et des revenus en France de 1798 @ 1820, 
preface by C. E. Labrousse (Paris: Médicis, 1945). 

* Essai sur les mouvements des revenus et de activité économique en France de 1798 2 
1820, preface by G. Lefebvre (Paris: Médicis, 1949). 
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the prestige accorded statistics in contemporary society. Modern man 
is reassured by numbers, which possess a quality of precision and 
certainty that mere words cannot give. Their mathematical character 
discourages criticism.” 

It is these considerations, no doubt, plus the effectiveness of his 
style, that explain much of the rather automatic acceptance of 
Labrousse’s findings ever since their presentation in 1932. At any rate, 
except for some disagreement over the validity of his data, stemming 
from the coincidentally contemporaneous publication of Henri Hauser’s 
Recherches et documents sur l'histoire des prix en France de 1500 4 
1800,° his general conclusions have made their way more or less 
unquestioned into the corpus of French historiography. 

And yet the thesis presented by Labrousse was by no means the 
sort to be taken for granted. If anything, it was rather in contra- 
diction with what economic theory and general economic history 
might have led one to expect. Briefly, it offered the following theory 
of the business cycle in eighteenth-century France: 

1. A bad harvest drives up the price of cereals. 

2. For most farmers, the fall in the volume available for market 
outweighs the gain in price, so that all but the wealthiest suffer a 
loss in income. This decline in rural revenues, which is roughly pro- 
portional to the rise in price, is accentuated by farm unemployment 
due to smaller crops. 

3. Since the rural population forms the great majority of the entire 
nation, the over-all market for industrial goods slumps. 

4. The slump is aggravated by the impact of high food prices on the 
expenditures of the poorer classes in the cities. 

5. Businesses everywhere retrench. The price and output of manu- 
factured articles fall off. Employment drops, intensifying the difficulty. 

6. The situation returns to normal when good harvests and lower 
grain prices restore the incomes of the mass of the population. 

This, according to Labrousse, is the dominant cyclical pattern 
of the “exchange economy of the old type, essentially characterized 
by the high cost of transport, the predominance of the rural sector, 


5 Cf. Harold A. Innis, “On the Economic Significance of Culture,” THe Tasks or Economic 
History (Supplemental Issue of THE JouRNAL oF Economic History), IV (1944), 82. 

6 Paris: Les Presses modernes, 1936. With regard to this controversy over sources and 
methods in the narrow sense, see Labrousse, Crise, p. 11, n. 1, which lists all the pertinent 
references. 
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the general inelasticity of production, and the enormous place of bread 
in the popular budget.” * 


II 


The argument stands or falls, of course, on propositions 2 and 3. 
The first of these—that the fall in the volume available for market 
outweighs the gain in price—is surprising on the face of it. In view 
of the extreme inelasticity of the demand for grain in a time when 
50 per cent of the popular budget went for bread, a small decrease 
in supply would cause a relatively large rise in price.* In such a case, 
there is no doubt that the farm sector as a unit gained. 

To be sure, Labrousse offers a persuasively detailed picture of the 
unfavorable consequences, even for the farmer, of an acute shortage 
of cereals.? And while the colors employed are unduly and systemati- 
cally somber, it is quite evident that a disastrous harvest, with all 
that it implied in the way of hunger and unrest, was quite capable 
of crippling every sector of the economic life of the nation. It is one 
thing, however, to show that famine or near famine could have 
this effect, and another to prove an inverse proportional relationship 
between farm prices and farm income.*® 

This transition, which is crucial to the argument, is one of the 
weakest points of Labrousse’s treatment. So far as wage earners, includ- 
ing landless farm laborers, are concerned, the reader is left to infer 
that, as consumers of cereals, they lost real income with every increase 
in prices. While this may have been true in a rough sort of way, 


7 Labrousse, Crise, p. 173. Chabert’s theoretical formulation follows that of Labrousse to 
the letter: “The analysis . . . has been done for the eighteenth century in a manner as 
illuminating as it is complete by C. E. Labrousse. To add anything would be superfluous .. .” 
L’ Activité économique, p. 200. 

8 Labrousse, Esquisse, pp. 582-95. Labrousse studies the case of a “typical” farm laborer, 
married and a father of three. The examples given show this to be a modest estimate of the 
percentage involved. Note in this connection, the phenomenon known as Giffen’s Paradox, which 
points out that in the case of inferior goods such as bread, a rise in prices may actually increase 
demand. Cf. A. Marshall, Principles of Economics (8th ed.; London: ‘The Macmillan Co., 
1920), p. 132. 

9 Ibid., pp. 417-42, 513-41. 

10In the Esquisse, the body of the analysis bears on the situation created by harvests at 
their lowest and grain prices at their highest extreme, as exemplified by the crises of 1770 
and 1789. But the treatment of industrial activity (7bid., pp. 543-67) and such explicit state- 
ments as: “The crisis is, as we know, of agricultural origin and proportional to the fall in 
productivity and the rise in prices” (p. 528), make the author’s position clear. 
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the flexibilities of the economy complicated the tendency.” As for 
the farmers themselves, the argument is that (1), since the vast 
majority did not have enough land, either as owners or tenants, to 
subsist and were compelled to eke out their income as laborers, out- 
workers, or shopkeepers, they also fall into the category of consumers 
of grain; and (2) of those farmers who normally produced a surplus 
for market, only a few fortunates, cultivating large plots of fertile 
soil, could profit from the inelastic demand and raise their profits 
as crops decreased. 

The first represents at best an assumption. Actually, we have only 
an approximate notion of the distribution of land and the economic 
independence of the peasant in eighteenth-century France. Early 
authorities, notably Loutchisky, stressed the absence of direct farming 
by the few large landholders and consequently an almost universal 
cultivation by a peasantry that comprised large prosperous elements.” 
Later students of the question, however, have maintained that the 
smallness of parcels made the majority of farmers dependent on supple- 
mentary sources of income.’*® There is some truth in each of these 
interpretations. The important thing to remember is that the latter 
thesis can be pushed only so far. On the one hand, the openings for 
farm labor were restricted by the very fragmentation of property that 
presumably compelled the peasant to seek such livelihood. On the 
other, the possibilities of earning a living in nonfarm industrial or 
commercial occupations were limited by the very character of the 
French economy, which was overwhelmingly agricultural and based 
largely on regional self-sufficiency. This position, if overstated, can 
easily lead ad absurdum. 

The second point—that only the wealthiest landowners would profit 


11 Among such complicating factors, note especially the frequent payment of wages in kind 
and the poor correlation between the price of bread, which was often fixed, and that of grain. 
The latter consideration, which is of prime importance for the urban proletariat, is not 
discussed in either the Esquisse or the Crise. Cf. G. Lefebvre, “Le mouvement des prix et les 
origines de la Révolution francaise,” Annales d’histoire économique et sociale, 1X (1937), 160f. 

12 Cf, J. Loutchisky, La petite propriété en France avant la Révolution et la vente des biens 
nationaux (Paris: Champion, 1897); L’Etat des classes agricoles en France a la veille de la 
Révolution (Paris: Champion, 1911). 

13 The best summary of the question is to be found in the work of G. Lefebvre, “Les 
Recherches relatives 4 la répartition de la propriété et de l’exploitation fonciéres 4 la fin de 
l’Ancien Régime,” Revue d’histoire moderne Ill (1928), 103-30; “Les Etudes relatives 4 la 
vente des biens nationaux,” zbid., pp. 188-219; “La Révolution francaise et les paysans,” 
Cahiers de la Révolution francaise, 1 (1934), 7-49 (the same article appeared in the Annales 
historiques de la Révolution francaise X (1933), 97-128). 
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as output fell and prices rose—is based on the argument that fixed 
costs in kind for food, seed, and other necessities ate up so much 
of the harvest in most cases that the effect of a decline in total yield 
on the amount of surplus available for market was multiplied prodi- 
giously, nullifying and counterbalancing the increase in prices.” 

From a theoretical point of view, the fact that fixed costs in kind 
will accentuate a fall in output per acre is obvious enough. But this 
proves nothing about a proportional inverse relationship between pro- 
ductivity and income. It merely shows that, as yield declines, those 
marginal farms whose proportion of fixed costs to total output is 
highest will be the first to reach the point of diminishing profits. In 
graphic terms, with prices on the X axis and profits on the Y axis, 
the curve of net income is a sort of rough parabola, with profits 
increasing up to a certain point as prices rise, and then falling as 
the rate of decrease of the marketable surplus overtakes the rate of 
increase of prices.”° 

How much output must drop depends in each case on the rate 
of the compensatory price rise and the level of fixed costs. Unfortu- 
nately, that is just the sort of information no one can give us for 
eighteenth-century France. On the one hand, the lack of figures on 
production makes it impossible to establish demand and price schedules 
for different types of grain. On the other, the same lack, combined 
with our ignorance of the precise distribution of land from the stand- 
point of population, tenure, and quality of soil, makes any effort to 
establish ratios of fixed costs to productivity almost hopeless. 

Nevertheless, this purely theoretical relationship between fixed costs 
and farm income does shed valuable light on the link between the 
harvest and the demand for industrial products: proposition three 
of Labrousse’s analysis. For if, owing to the inelasticity of demand, 
the farm sector as a unit always gains as productivity falls, and if, 
as has been shown, this decline gradually pushes successive groups of 


14 To illustrate the process, Labrousse offers three tables of the yields, costs, gross income, 
and net income of hypothetical parcels of poor and rich soil for the years 1774-1789. Unfortu- 
nately, the results do not, even in the case of poor land, show any uniform correlation among 
the variables. Esquisse, pp. 406, 409, 411. It is hard to say whether these tables are meant 
to be empirical or merely theoretical. Labrousse goes to considerable trouble to use figures 
based on reality, but then turns around and postulates identical yields for poor and rich soil. 

15 Actually, in the strict mathematical sense, there is no such thing as a “rough” parabola, 
which is by definition symmetrical. But for purposes of description it seems the best way to 
designate a curve which rises at first and then turns and falls, without resorting to clumsy, 
if exact, circumlocutions. 
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individual producers beyond the point of diminishing profits, we have 
in effect an increasing concentration of income varying directly with 
price in the hands of the wealthier members of the farm and landed 
community. And while it is impossible to state with precision the 
effects of such a situation on the market for manufactured goods at 
specific price levels, one thing is highly probable: the relationship 
between price, hence concentration of income, and consumption is 
not a simple inverse one. 

Instead, it is more reasonable to assume that increases in farm prices 
up to a certain point encouraged the demand for textiles and similar 
articles by diverting income from the poorest groups to the more 
well-to-do. The workers, agricultural laborers, and part-time peasants 
had never, despite their numbers, furnished much of a market for 
such products. For many, life was an unceasing struggle for mere 
subsistence, with almost all available resources going for nourishment. 
Such manufactured articles as were purchased had to and did last a 
lifetime. And while, under the pressure of higher food prices, they 
unquestionably reduced or even eliminated expenditures for these 
commodities, the margin of compression could not, in the last analysis, 
have been very large. Most of the slack was taken up by tightening 
belts, in other words, by the reduction of an already low standard of 
living. Conversely, an increase in real income due to lower food prices 
was probably translated by those living on or below the margin of 
subsistence into a greater consumption of bread and other aliments, 
rather than of manufactured goods. Everything we know of the 
mentality of the eighteenth-century worker or peasant and the dura- 
bility of the clothes on his back would indicate the relative neutrality 
of this market as a cyclical factor in industrial prosperity. 

A shift of income from this group to those of the rural population 
whose fortune customarily permitted a certain expenditure for manu- 
factured articles can only have benefited industry by increasing the 
amount of money theoretically available for nonfood expenditures. 
To be sure, concentration, if carried too far, meant a progressive 
diversion of income from immediate consumption of industrial prod- 
ucts—propensity to consume must necessarily have lagged behind 
ability to consume—with unfortunate consequences to the expectations 
and, hence, activity of certain branches of the economy. In this regard, 
hoarding, always important in the French countryside, was especially 
to be feared. But the rate of hoarding was probably not great at first. 
Only as output declined more and more and windfall profits fell to 
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an ever smaller number of hands, would the desire of the speculator 
to hide his good fortune from tax collectors and neighbors eliminate 
entirely the impulse toward greater consumption, reinforcing the effect 
of excessive concentration itself. 

In short, zf all elements extraneous to the income-demand structure 
are eliminated for the sake of analysis, the relationship discovered is 
not one of inverse proportionality, but rather again a sort of parabola, 
demand for manufactured goods rising with grain prices until a 
certain point and then falling off to the crisis level so vividly described 
by Labrousse.”® 


III 


So much for the theoretical aspects of the problem. What of empirical 
reality? To what extent does the analysis of Labrousse—and that of 
Chabert—accord with the facts? And even before that, what of the 
facts themselves? In this connection, since the work of both men is 
based on a quantitative approach to economic and social history, it 
might be useful to suggest certain criteria for the proper employment 
of this approach and examine the technique and conclusions of the 
volumes in the light of these standards. Obviously these criteria are 
not meant to be complete, but are chosen simply for their suitability 
as bases of analysis and judgment. From this standpoint, the following 
considerations would seem both reasonable and relevant: 

1. Any effort at quantification assumes the existence of raw data 
of some accuracy. 

2. While the degree of accuracy need not be perfect, further manipu- 
lation of the crude figures is limited accordingly. 

3. Quantification implies in itself the use of inductive reasoning. 
At all times, preconceived hypotheses, however invitingly logical and 
useful, must be sacrificed when contradicted by the cold figures. 

Seen against these standards, both writers fall short, though there 
is a world of difference between the work of the master and that of 


16 Economic theorists have always been divided on the relationship of harvests to the 
business cycle, some arguing that good harvests promote industrial prosperity, others main- 
taining the contrary. The apparent contradiction is explained, at least in part, by the relative 
suitability of the two hypotheses to different types of economies. The former seems more 
applicable to a highly urbanized industrial nation—modern England is a good example; the 
latter seems to satisfy better the conditions of a rural society. In both cases, however, the 
harvest seems to exercise its effect on the economy as a whole through mixed, conflicting 
forces. On the difficulties and uncertainties of this problem and the precarious balance of the 
factors involved, see G. Haberler, Prosperity and Depression (3d ed.; New York: United 
Nations, 1946), pp. 151-64, esp. p. 164. 
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the pupil. Take the first standard, the reliability of the statistical data 
employed. From a purely general standpoint, the student of French 
economic history who attempts to use such material has two strikes 
on him from the start. Whatever the period covered, and excepting 
only such overt phenomena as prices and population, all numerical 
measurements of production, income, or costs are of a highly subjective 
and dubious nature. 

To begin with, almost all such measurements are of an official 
character, and there have been few eras in world history when officials 
have not had one or another axe to grind, axes that tend to change 
with the notoriously fickle fortunes of politics and personal intrigue.” 

Furthermore, these official figures are generally based on and ulti- 
mately derive from the co-operation of the citizenry. Thus most French 
statistics on industrial production rest essentially on the reports of 
manufacturers for taxation or other purposes. Those of the eighteenth 
century are based on the stocks presented by industrialists for the 
approval of visiting inspectors. Unfortunately, whenever his pocket- 
book is involved, the attitude of the Frenchman toward his govern- 
ment has always been but littie short of overt hostility. For the vast 
majority, the feeling has usually been that taxation is simply a legiti- 
mate form of robbery, to be evaded whenever prospective returns 
balance the risks. As a result, official inquiry into such matters has 
rarely been greeted with the truth, and, to the average citizen, the 
most disinterested government efforts have always been presumed to 
conceal ulterior fiscal motives. Add to this the fact that in France 
wealth has been more often something to hide than to show, and 
that no businessman or farmer worth his salt would ever admit to 
making money, and you have a situation where records of output, 
income, and so forth are frequently worse than useless."* 


17 This was especially true in the past, when the respect for numbers and the standards 
of professional objectivity were not so highly developed as now. For one example of the use, 
or rather abuse, of official statistics for purposes of propaganda, see S. Charléty’s critique of 
the records of the French customs under the Restoration. Charléty, La Restauration, edited by 
E. Lavisse in the Histoire de France contemporaine series (Paris: Hachette, 1921), IV, 288f. 

18]f the private archives I have examined are any indication, the French businessman has 
not only been an indefatigable fabricator so far as his government is concerned, but rarely can 
bring himself to set down the truth in his own personal records. The oft-repeated story of 
firms with two or three sets of books is no exaggeration. Whether the data are to be found 
in formal registers or oral deposition, the French entrepreneur has generally had three versions 
of his business, one for the state and other outsiders, one for the family, and one for himself. 
So far as the family is concerned, the old saw is to the point: “Bénéfices connus, enfants 
perdus.” 
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It would be unfair to imply that either Labrousse or Chabert was 
not aware of this major difficulty in the employment of French statis- 
tics. Both warn the reader of the problem now and then, but both, 
particularly the latter, show an unfortunate tendency to turn right 
about and disregard their own warnings. And whereas Labrousse, 
who is primarily interested in movement and relative values, recognizes 
fraud for what it is but feels that, like error, it will remain constant 
over time or average out statistically, Chabert shows a deplorable 
readiness to accept the most questionable data for their own sake. It 
is hard to see how a historian could give any credence to official 
reports on the wealth and income of French businessmen, based in 
large part on the declarations of the people concerned, simply because 
this information had been requested by Napoleon.” 

Labrousse’s position on this point is worthy of special attention. In 
1932 when he wrote the Esquisse, he pointed to the “dangerously 
approximative character” of the official reports of the harvest.”° Since 
at that time he was concerned only with prices, this shortcoming 
did not raise any serious difficulty.”* Ten years later, however, a recon- 
sideration of the problem had apparently changed his mind on this 
score. After clearly demonstrating in an extended analysis the inability 
of these summary estimates to furnish even the crudest hint of reality,” 


19 “Tt is thus evident that the responsibility of the prefects was engaged . .. and that 
they would hesitate to make inexact statements .. . .” Chabert, L’ Activité économique, p. 334. 
See, for other examples of this naiveté, pp. 183f. and 206. On the “responsibility” of Napoleon’s 
officials, it may help to recall the following passage from Chaptal: “He [Napoleon] sometimes 
ordered the impossible and wanted to be served on the spot. He asked for reports which 
would have required several weeks’ work to be exact, and he wanted them right away 
because his needs would not wait. If one restricted himself to offering him preliminary sketches, 
he was displeased. It was better to lie with audacity than to delay in order to give him 
the truth. I have seen him show a great predilection for Regnaud de Saint-Jean d’Angely 
because he boldly answered all his questions and would not have been embarrassed had he 
asked him how many millions of flies there were in Europe in the month of August. It is on 
such tainted bases that on several occasions were set up the factory report, that of agriculture, 
etc., and it is according to these that France was assigned several billions of francs of 
commerce and industry in the most calamitous times.” J. A. Chaptal, Mes souvenirs sur 
Napoléon (Paris, 1893), p. 354f. 

20 Labrousse, Esquisse, p. 19, D. 40. 

21 Ibid., p. 19. “The reports of prices, which alone interest us here... . 

22 Labrousse, Crise, pp. 62-97. Labrousse discusses in detail the following shortcomings of 
these états de récoltes: (1) they are prepared not in absolute figures, however approximate, but 
in multiples of a so-called “ordinary year” for the district concerned; (2) the reports are 
submitted at different times in different districts, beginning in the middle of August until 
November; (3) even when prepared late, they are based at best on the appearances of the 
mowing and some of the early threshing; (4) the officials charged with making these reports 
are forced to depend on the usual unco-operative and mendacious sources; (5) the information 
so obtained is further distorted at the hands of the government bureaucracy. 


” 
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he comes to the remarkable conclusion—on the assumption that the 
errors balance out and that the bias attributable to the systematic 
fraud of all concerned remains uniform over time—that they provide 
a reliable index of the movement of agricultural production. This is 
confirmed, he feels, by the inverse correlation of the harvest and the 
price of grains, by the parallel shifts in the annual yields of different 
cereals, and by the plausibility of the amplitude in the fluctuations 
of these yields as so described.” And Labrousse confidently sums up: 
“An absolute evaluation of the harvest will be possible.” * 

Labrousse makes a similar decision with respect to the official sta- 
tistics of industrial output. Here the problem is analogous: How much 
credence can be given to figures based on manufacturers’ declarations 
or on the amounts of finished goods presented for examination and 
approval by government inspectors? It is impossible to estimate the 
degree of fraud, but it was obviously important, especially after 1762 
when the decree permitting the production of all types of cloth in 
rural districts increased the possibilities of evasion. Nevertheless, on 
the same assumptions as for the estimates of the harvest, Labrousse 
feels that these statistics, if not of absolute value, provide reliable 
indicators of the movement of manufacture.”° 

Of course, in statistics as in so many other things, everything depends 
on the use made of the materials at hand—the second of the criteria 
listed above. Even the poorest of crude numbers often possess some 
interest as such. The essential thing is not to place a greater burden 
on them than they are capable of supporting. 

In this respect, Chabert’s work is at times inexcusably weak: To 
build an index of salary changes for the whole of France on twenty- 
six series of spotty reliability is dubious enough;** to base on this 


23 Even if this were actually so, it would be no more than circular reasoning, for that is 
exactly what one might expect of estimates based on vague general opinion, itself derived 
from the trend of prices and other appearances. In point of fact, a comparison of harvest and 
grain prices during the fifteen years preceding 1789 shows a most unsatisfactory inverse 
correlation. Indeed, Labrousse makes it clear in his Esquisse, p. 392, that the correlation 
announced in his Crise, p. 88, is not to be expected. 

24 Labrousse, Crise, p. 88. “Absolute,” of course, is not meant in the quantitative sense. 
Labrousse simply means that by using official estimates as index numbers, it would be possible 
to assign specific amplitudes to the movements so obtained, to say, for example, that in one year 
production rose 15 per cent and in another fell 25 per cent. 

25 Labrousse, Esquisse, pp. 504f. and 545. 

26 Fourteen of building workers in Paris, six of domestics in the provinces, one, incomplete, 
of an agricultural laborer, one of the same value of a textile worker, and the rest nondescript 
and miscellaneous, so much so that the reader finds it impossible to make Chabert’s description 
of his series accord with the figure of twenty-six given in the text. L’Activité économique, 
pp. 182-83. 
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index all sorts of calculations of changes in real and nominal wages, 
with some of the percentages carried to two decimal places, is statistical 
hocus-pocus.”* 

Labrousse is not guilty of this sort of thing. But he is interested 
in using his indexes of prices and production to one end in particular, 
the demonstration of a cyclical pattern of economic behavior, and, 
in order to do this, he is forced to make one fundamental assumption: 
that the bias due to fraud by farmers and businessmen is uniform 
over time. This is a hazardous assumption. In the case of the farmer, 
the year of a poor harvest, when grain prices have risen sky-high and 
everyone who possibly can is speculating and hoarding, when, on 
the one hand, there is a small fortune to be made by a shrewd coup 
and, on the other, the government is everywhere on the hunt for 
supplies and the populace is restive with hunger and inflamed with 
hate of the accapareurs, such is the year when silence is more golden 
than ever and every effort must be made to conceal the size of the 
crop.”> Under the circumstances, the pessimism of the official esti- 
mates was exaggerated in lean years, distorting to a significant degree 
the amplitude of the cyclical fluctuations. Yet, as has already been 
shown,” the extent of the fall in the yield of farm products is one 
of the keystones of the entire theoretical position. 

The situation is the same for manufactured goods. For one thing, 
the traditional pessimism of the French businessman has always 
increased geometrically with hard times—if he cried loud and long 
enough, who knew what measures the government might be per- 
suaded to take? Still more important, it has always been more or 
less the rule in French industry to meet falling profits by first 
adulterating or otherwise changing the product.*° But, in the eighteenth 


27 [bid., pp. 177-203, 227-28. The index of farm rents is not much stronger: zbid., pp. 60~70, 
95-118. See also a remarkable comparison of French textile salaries in terms of daily wages 
and English salaries in terms of piece rates: ibid., pp. 194f., 249-51. On Chabert’s earlier 
work, the Essai sur les mouvements des prix, see P. Lebrun, L’Industrie de la laine a4 Verviers 
pendant le XVIII° et le début du XIX° siécle (Liége: Faculté de philosophie et lettres, 1948), 
P. 294, N. 2; p. 313, M. 1; Pp. 315. 

28 The following passage from an anonymous pamphlet of the Restoration, describing the 
situation in just such a year, is relevant despite the difference in time: “But there was no lack 
of wheat; the farmers left it on the stalk so that, in case of a survey, it would be impossible 
to say what they possessed.” Apercu sur le commerce des blés par un citoyen, cited by Chabert, 
L’ Activité économique, p. 79, n. 67. 

29 See above, pp. 198-99. 

30 Cf, A. Des Cilleuls, Histoire et régime de la grande industrie en France aux XVIle et 
XVIlle siécles (Paris: Giard and Briere, 1898), pp. 192, 201f., 204, 205, 206. Obviously, this 
practice has never been universal, and many of France’s oldest firms are rightfully proud of 
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century, the regulations of manufacture made most such measures 
illegal. In time of depression, therefore, the perennial conflict between 
producer and inspector was greatly intensified, and the usual down- 
ward bias of statistics of output was markedly accentuated.” 


IV 


Suppose we grant, however, that this distortion of the cyclical pat- 
tern of production, both agricultural and industrial, is not such as 
to vitiate the direction of the movement unduly, that, while the 
amplitude may be exaggerated, the curve so obtained nevertheless 
gives an approximate picture of the alternation of expansion and 
contraction. Let us accept, in other words, the graphs offered by 
both Labrousse and Chabert and see how much the deductive analysis 
of the cycle conforms to the inductive reality of their date, the third 
criterion mentioned above. 

These graphs are all of the same type, a comparison between the 
price of grain and some index of industrial activity,’ and are offered 
as evidence of the inverse relationship between these two primary 
branches of economic activity during this period. It is obviously impos- 
sible in the short space of this paper to examine each of these in 
detail and to verify the interpretation. Yet even a cursory study 


an impeccable reputation for quality. Unfortunately, in times of crisis, the deviation of a few 
has generally been sufficient to make even those manufacturers with the best intentions follow 
suit. 

31 Moreover, the relative quantity of industrial products presented for government inspection 
was, particularly after 1762, a function of the activity of rural industry, which paid little 
heed, if any, to regulations. On the one hand, merchants found it highly profitable to buy at 
lower prices in the country, especially in times of falling demand, provoking or accentuating 
the contraction of regulated urban industry. On the other hand, this competition compelled 
the latter to by-pass or violate regulations in an effort to cut costs, further reducing the articles 
presented for official approval. Cf. E. Tarlé, L’Industrie dans les campagnes en France a la fin 
de l’Ancien Régime (Paris: E. Cornély, 1910), chap. iii. The fact that Labrousse’s data necessarily 
bear primarily on the regulated urban industries that produced in large part for the wealthier 
classes and shed little light on fluctuations in the rural manufactures that supplied much of the 
country population, creates an unfortunate gap in the cyclical sequence which can be filled 
only inferentially. See above, pp. 200-2. 

82 Labrousse offers ten of these graphs, three comparing grain prices with the prices of 
manufactured goods, five with the output of such goods, one with the price of a raw material, 
wool, and one with the wage level.—Esquisse, pp. 316, 326, 351, 548, 557, 562, 566; Crise, 
pp. 177, 178, 179. Chabert gives seven, three comparing grain prices with grain output, two 
with output and employment, one with the volume of sales at the great fairs of Beaucaire, and 
one contrasting the Continental price index of cereals as established by Beveridge with French 
exports of textiles and manufactured products in general: L’Activité économique, pp. 204, 205, 
206, 207, 208, 209, 211. 
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reveals that in no case is the correlation as clear-cut as both authors 
would like to make it, and in many cases the facts contradict the 
conclusions. 

In the work of Chabert, the contradiction is sometimes flagrant. 
Note, for example, the cotton industry of the Seine-Inférieure, which 
made a spectacular recovery from the crisis of 1810-1811 in the face 
of the disastrous harvest of 1812.°* Even more serious is his general 
conclusion that the agriculturally determined business cycle as described 
by Labrousse for the eighteenth century holds good for the first half 
of the nineteenth **—this despite the fact that only one of the four 
major depressions of the years he covers can possibly be so described.® 

Labrousse is far more careful in his analysis of specific cases.** But 
there is a certain pragmatic adjustment of the interpretation to fit 
the exigencies of the individual graph. If a steady rise of industrial 
activity in the face of rising wheat prices is to be accounted for 
by the relatively low food prices of the preceding period, then it is 
only fair to expect the persistence of high food prices to have the 
opposite effect.*” And if a delay in the reaction of wool manufacturers 
at Elbeuf to the spectacular leap of wheat prices in 1756-1757 is to 
be explained by the lag between orders and delivery of wool from 
Spain, one should find evidences of this lag at other breaks in 
the curve.*® 

Moreover, certain of Labrousse’s graphs are in marked conflict with 
the cyclical pattern proposed. Thus the price of linen cloth bears no 
relationship whatsoever to that of grain;*® iron shows a similar 
indifference.*” The prices of both woolen yarn and cloth seem either 
unaffected by those of cereals, or actually tend to vary in the same 
direction.** To be sure, price is at best only a reflection of industrial 


38 Chabert, L’ Activité économique, graph 4, B, p. 205. The graph is headed: “Inverse rela- 
tionship (contrariété tendancielle) between the movement of the price of wheat and industrial 
activity.” 

34 Ibid., pp. 213, 220. 

35 Jbid., that of 1817. As Chabert’s own text makes clear, those of 1798, 1805, and 1810 
were of political and business origin. Bk. VI, pp. 353ff. 

36 Cf. especially the Esquisse, Bk. VIII, chap. iv, pp. 544ff. 

37 Compare the period 1743-1750 on graph 39, Esquisse, p. 548, and 1763-1767 on graph 40, 
ibid., p. 557, with the years following 1767 on the latter graph. Labrousse’s analysis accom- 
panies the graphs. 

38 Jbid., p. 548. 

39 Tbid., p. 326. 

40 Tbid., p. 351. 

41 Ibid., p. 316. 
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prosperity, and a perfect inverse correlation was not therefore to be 
expected. On the other hand, prices represent by far the most reliable 
data that Labrousse has to offer, and their derivative character will 
not suffice to explain the purely negative results obtained. 

Nor is this inconsistency surprising. As has already been seen, a 
theoretical analysis of the problem shows not an inversely proportional 
correlation between grain prices and industrial activity but rather a 
mixed relationship. Ceteris paribus, there was undoubtedly within the 
income-demand structure itself a whole range in which the flexibilities 
of the equation allowed the respective variables to move without 
affecting the final result. Thus, with respect to the effect of fixed costs 
on net farm income,” the collection of dues and rents was by no 
means so rigorous throughout most of the eighteenth century as 
Labrousse’s analysis might lead one to believe. Nor was the expense 
of seed on sharecroppers’ land borne solely by the tenant. Above all, 
as has already been pointed out, there was no regular correlation 
between crop yields and grain prices.** And yet a consistent link 
between short harvests and high prices is the indispensable core of 
the mechanism described by the authors. 

Nor is this all. In actual experience the mechanism of the cycle 
was far more complicated, and depended to a large extent on such 


things as government policy, war, the situation of foreign markets, 
tariff legislation, and fashion, not to mention factors inherent in the 
productive process.** In the presence of such external elements— 
external, that is, to the income-demand structure—the theoretical and 
actual points of decreasing consumption and business activity must 
have frequently diverged.*” The uncertainty of the whole relationship 
is readily apparent. 


42 See above, p. 19of. 

43 See above, n. 23. Also Esquisse, pp. 398, n. 31; 399, 400. 

44 Thus, even in the case of Labrousse’s crisis, such considerations as the unrest and insecurity 
of famine years (see above, p. 197) and the voluntary abandonment of work by many peasant 
outworkers, unable to feed their families on normal wages, must not be underestimated. Cf. 
G. Lefebvre, La grande peur de 1789 (Paris: A. Colin, 1932), pp. 15ff.; also Labrousse, 
Esquisse, p. 536, and Chabert, L’Activité économique, p. 202. 

#5 It is interesting to note, however, that in one or two cases the graphs of the Esquisse 
would seem to lend some support to the hypothesis of a parabolic income-demand curve, 
artificially analytical as it is. Cf. graphs 39 and 4o (pp. 548, 557), where industrial activity 
seems to prosper or more than hold its own in the face of rising grain prices, only to fall 
when the increase becomes excessive. In view of the unreliability of the statistics, little more 
than a coincidental value attaches to such evidence. 
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V 


In the course of analyzing the theoretical assumptions of Labrousse 
and Chabert and examining their data, this paper has offered a dual 
hypothesis of the effect of harvest fluctuations on the economy of 
eighteenth-century France: First, that the effect was not simple and 
direct, but rather contradictory, with conflicting forces tending, as 
grain prices rose, to encourage industry at first, and then, as the 
balance shifted, to create depression; and, second, that owing to this 
see-saw effect, there was a whole middle range in which the variables 
more or less cancelled out, limiting accordingly the influence of the 
harvest on the business cycle. In offering this hypothesis, however, 
our intention has been not so much to substitute one dogmatic posi- 
tion for another as to indicate the complexity of the question and 
to suggest a more cautious, pluralistic approach to the economic 
history of the period. The problem of the business cycle is difficult 
enough in the twentieth century, when we have the most extensive and 
detailed figures at our fingertips. It is even more so for the student 
of the eighteenth century, whose sources simply will not permit more 
than some highly refined deduction. 

In the light of the above, it does not seem superfluous to conclude 
with the traditional, almost banal, warnings against the pitfalls of 
quantitative, and especially price, history. Both writers, in spite of 
their readiness to include nonquantitative and noneconomic factors 
in their analysis of particular historical phenomena, nevertheless inter- 
pret economic growth in mechanistic price terms. In this regard, 
Labrousse is explicit in adopting a position close to that of his 
predecessor and exemplar, Francois Simiand, who attributed the rate 
and nature of such growth to secular price cycles.**® Chabert follows 
suit by implication.** | 

Any criticism of this general theoretical position would exceed the 
scope of this paper.** It has been mentioned, however, because it 


46 Crise, pp. xvi-xxii. On Simiand, see R. Marjolin, “Francois Simiand’s Theory of Economic 
Progress,” Review of Economic Studies, V (1938), 159-71, and B. V. Damalas, L’Oeuvre 
scientifique de Francois Simiand (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1943). For those interested 
in attempting the difficult style of Simiand himself, the latter’s major work should be cited: 
Le Salaire, ’évolution sociale et la monnaie (3 vols.; Paris: Alcan, 1932). 

47 Chabert, L’ Activité économique, pp. 11, 200. 

48 Let it suffice to refer on this score to the judgment of the late Joseph Schumpeter, Business 
Cycles (2 Vols.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939), II, 564, n. 1. 
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seems probable that this larger approach lies at the root of the inter- 
pretation of the business cycle criticized above. It has led both writers 
to place more weight on the documents than they can support, to 
create time series and indexes when the crude data will not permit 
such refinements and, finally, to adapt the results so obtained to a 
preconceived, mechanistic theory. 

For, despite protestations to the contrary,” that is what the argu- 
ments of both writers boil down to, the subordination of all human 
elements of cyclical change to a more or less consistent income-demand 
schedule created by and proportional to fluctuations in the harvest; 
in short, the implication that, in the economy that prevailed up to 
1848, it was the harvest that made the cycle. As Labrousse puts it: 


This reconstruction of the mechanism of the depression, which explains roughly 
the essential of all depressions of the old type, is not irrelevant to economic 
history, political history, or biographical history. It leads, in effect, to excusing 
governments of the principal responsibilities, to the substitution of a natural 
causation for an anthropomorphic causation. Not that human action is irrelevant, 
not that a government is completely disarmed, even in a liberal economy, in 
the face of economic catastrophe, nor is it always completely innocent. The 
voluntary, the deliberate is nevertheless only an accessory factor here. The his- 
torian, who does not neglect any aspect of reality, undoubtedly cannot ignore it. 
But in the search for causes, the essential lies elsewhere.5° 


Unfortunately, the thesis does not work out. And this is especially 
unfortunate in view of the remarkable possibilities of the quantitative 
approach when properly employed.” Statistics, when valid, are prob- 
ably the sharpest tool in the kit of the social scientist, indeed, one 
of his strongest assets in the effort to make the social disciplines 
scientific. But for one thing, figures are only symptoms of a particu- 


49 Labrousse specifically warns at one point (Esquisse, p. 554) “against the simple notion of 
a mechanical, immediate, and exclusive action of the price of grains on the activity of the 
textile industry.” He also attempts to indicate the complications created by the human factor, 
by the fact that grain prices are in themselves only a barometer, a warning that must be 
translated into action by the hesitant, vacillating decision of the average entrepreneur. But 
this personal element is conceived only as a cause of delay, the eventual reaction being fixed 
by the mechanism described above. Ibid., p. 5526. 

50 Crise, p. 180f. 

51 For a careful and judicious analysis of the same problem of harvests and the business 
cycle, see W. W. Rostow, British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1948), p. 51f. In England, of course, the elements of the equation were quite different, but the 
passage—indeed the entire book—is relevant here as an example of sophisticated and yet 
moderate exploitation of economic theory and quantitative tools in historical analysis. 
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larly convenient sort’ and must not be treated as concrete entities. 
For another, not everything that is important is quantitatively meas- 
urable and vice-versa. The neatest and most precise picture is rarely the 
truest in human affairs. 


Harvard University Davip S. LanpEs 


52 One master of the field has likened price series to records of pulse rates and temperatures. 
E. J. Hamilton, “Use and Misuse of Price History,” THe Tasks oF Economic History (Supple- 
mental Issue of THE JouRNAL oF Economic History), IV (1944), 60. The article as a whole 
is an excellent survey of the possibilities and limitations of this technique. 





Review Article 


THE GEOHISTORY OF FERNAND BRAUDEL 


Any historian feels free to shift, enlarge, or contract his spatial or temporal 
field of attention, but the building of formal conceptions of time and space 
as flexible is something else. Fernand Braudel’s recent book contains many 
revisions of judgment concerning the economic history of the centuries it treats, 
and also a way of handling space and time that gives the volume theoretical 
as well as historical interest.! In his title, “the Mediterranean” refers to the 
region as well as to the sea. His “Mediterranean world” includes various out- 
side areas, some remote, that have been related to the region by the activities of 
man in society. Peripheral mountains and deserts, for example, are considered 
in much detail, and four historic corridors (he calls them isthmuses) to northern 
waters are formally discussed. His “Epoch of Philip II” is in the first third 
of the book hardly a temporal “home port”; it is touched more frequently in 
Part II and is much used in the final section. 

In Part I we find “geographic time.” “Geohistory” is presented to us as human 
geography in historical rather than descriptive order. This handling of the 
connective tissue between social and natural phenomena produces surprising and 
rather happy results, for though natural settings are not in the social scientist’s 
own field of investigation, they cannot be ignored. The “geographic time” 
treated reaches from the beginnings of occupation of the region by man. In 
Part II the emphasis is shifted to social development in a somewhat shorter 
“social time,” but the reader is constantly reminded of natural settings. This 
method results in some repetition. In Part III, we find “individual time,” but 
the epoch turns out to be roughly the century 1530-1630, or considerably more 
than one lifetime. By this organization of his volume, M. Braudel has placed 
the short-run or “eventmental” history (Simiand’s faits evenementiels)—the 
momentary surface of events—in contact with the problems of the long run. 
The author’s heart is really in the longer continuities. Even in Part III, which 
deals with the shortest time and is packed with information, attention ranges 
freely from an epoch that was a transition period and in itself long for “indi- 
vidual time.” The work combines vast research with even larger syntheses. 

Many years of observation and study have left Braudel with the conviction 
that the Mediterranean environment is stubbornly resistant to human designs. 
In line with much other recent work, he revises sharply downward the old 
estimates of ancient population and settled area. He gives to transhumance in 
semiarid regions its proper place as a factor in shaping institutions. Coastal 
plains and marshes which, once reclaimed, were the most fertile areas, presented 
obstacles in many cases too great for ancient equipment. The successful projects 
were typically large and integral ones, unfavorable to small proprietorship and 
making for servile tenures that changed more in form than in meaning over 
the centuries. 


1 Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a l’époque de Philippe I. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1949, pp. XV, 1160. Fr. 1800. 
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Contrary to what is often alleged, great extensions and improvements of 
cultivated area were made by the Moors in Spain and were continued under 
their successors. Similar developments in other Mediterranean lands occurred 
with little lag, and in some cases perhaps with none. The separation of the 
African grain fields from Spain by the final defeat of the Moors in Spain is 
viewed by Braudel as a major and lasting handicap. It prevented the proper 
specialization of Spanish agriculture and made the basic food supply chronically 
hazardous. 

This consideration of human geography is a basic element in Braudel’s 
interpretation of the contest between Spain and Turkey. He thinks that the 
African coast eastward to the Sicilian narrows could have been taken by Spain 
with relative ease at any time until well into the sixteenth century. A little 
more foresight and concentration of effort could have sharply limited the struggle. 
The Turks themselves were drawn on and weakened by false hopes of a 
decision in the West, failing to see their most promising destiny in the East 
until too late. The terms in which the contest was waged diverted Spanish 
resources and attention to the control of lands and sea routes far off the course 
of Spain’s great opportunity, and caused her to fight without reliable allies. 
Venice could never stand a war that would cut off her food supply and markets 
in the eastern Mediterranean for a considerable length of time. Spain got heavy 
subsidies from the Papacy for fighting infidels and heretics, but these grew to 
a point that imposed choices, and some Popes wanted all enemies fought at once. 
French territorial ambitions and French tendencies to Protestantism and to favor 
the Moslem side chronically menaced Spain. Moreover, the land mass of France 
could hardly have been in a more embarrassing position between Spain and 
areas vital to her, especially in an age of crude organization and slow, erratic 
communications. With two quite different sea frontages, Spain was not able 
to unify her fleet or to exert sufficient force either way. Some of the most 
interesting detail in Braudel’s book deals in this connection with fleets of war 
galleys and with corsair groups of many, mixed, and uncertain nationalities. 

M. Braudel’s major proposition concerns the shift of financial and commercial 
preponderance from the Mediterranean. He maintains that the balance was 
consistently with the South until well into the seventeenth century and supports 
this contention with a chain of revisions that will be discussed roughly in 
the sequence of the conditions and events to which they refer. 

Population growth and urbanization had gradually shifted the Mediterranean 
region from a net export to a net import position with respect to grain. The 
effects took on decisive importance during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Among the effects was much easier and larger access of northern 
shipping to Mediterranean waters. Venice, with an economy as close as any 
to what is now called “capitalism,” was drawn by immediate gains into the 
forwarding of northern goods such as English woolens at the expense of manu- 
facturing development that was sadly missed in the long run. This specialization 
in foreign trade was most attractive during a great revival of prosperity in 
the Mediterranean region toward the end of the sixteenth century, to be men- 
tioned again below, but the lack of industrial development was sadly missed 
in the long run. 
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Braudel thinks that relationships between North Italian and South German 
cities have been misconceived because they have been approached too largely from 
the German end by modern historians. The vogue of Ehrenberg is particularly 
noted. Braudel argues that, even at the height of Antwerp’s prosperity when 
the situation was confused by German relations with the Iberian peninsula 
through that city, the balance never shifted from the South. He has no doubts 
regarding the continuing supremacy of the South in the period following the 
decline of Antwerp. 

The brief financial and commercial primacy of Antwerp in the North (not in 
Europe, according to this view) is attributed to the fact that the city was the chief 
distributing center in its region for Spanish treasure. Let me warn that my 
statement is too crude. Interwoven in Braudel’s treatment of the whole period of 
a century and more is an undeveloped suggestion that the commercial use of 
means of payment was an indispensable factor in the location of nucleuses of 
activity. The argument is much more complicated and tentative than the old 
wheezes about the failures of Spain. Some decline of Antwerp by 1570 is noted. 
It is explained by the growing insecurity of sea traffic through the Bay of Biscay 
and the English Channel. Barcelona was revived, and specie was sent more and 
more by sea to Genoa for diffusion northward over land routes. 

Thus Genoa, here viewed as the most important immediate successor to 
Antwerp, enjoyed for roughly a half century after 1570 or 1580 the greatest 
wealth in all its history. In fact, the shift of Spanish routes was followed by a 
great general revival of prosperity around the Mediterranean. Ragusa was then 
at its peak, and as specialized as Venice in foreign commerce, but was a more 
general carrier. Genoa was drawn by opportunity more and more into inter- 
national finance as a specialty. This glowing Indian summer of Mediterranean 
prosperity continued well beyond the dates most stressed in our histories in 
discussing the rise of Amsterdam as a great commercial and financial center. 
Mediterranean decline was gradual from about 1610, then more noticeable from 
about 1620 to 1630, when (according to Braudel) preponderance shifted to the 
North. This is a revision indeed. He suggests that Spain might have made its 
position stronger and more durable by amalgamation or full partnership with 
Portugal, especially if Lisbon had been made the nucleus of economic and 
political control. 

Antwerp’s swift decline after great beginnings left open a magnificent opportu- 
nity at the crossroads of northern commerce in the Low Countries. The Dutch 
Netherlands combined defensibility with ready access to a German hinterland 
that ripened for exploitation as the importance of contacts with ocean-borne 
trade increased. Other Dutch advantages, including the disintegration of the 
German Hanse and the weakening effects of the Thirty Years’ War, need not 
be discussed here. Much of Ludwig Beutin’s argument concerning quasi-colonial 
or economic-colonial exploitation of German areas by the Dutch after 1648 applies 
also to the earlier period of Antwerp’s primacy.” The question of systematically 


2 “Nordwestdeutschland und die Niederlande seit dem Dreissigjahrigen Kriege,” Vierteljahr- 
schrift fur Sozial-und-Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Band 23, Heft 2, 1939, pp. 105-47. In similar 
vein, M. J. Bonn once called late Czarist Russia an economic colony of Germany. 
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imposed terms of trade largely escapes Braudel, possibly because he has committed 
himself to another explanation of development. 

In dealing with early modern times, Braudel keeps referring to the influx 
of precious metals as though it were rather literally the cause of general or 
“structural” changes in politically defined economies. The idea is applied to Spain, 
to Antwerp, to Genoa, and finally to Holland (in scattered statements like that 
on p. 502). It seems clear that the monetary-impact feature of Francois Simiand’s 
theory of economic development has been taken over, and has escaped the 
reservations which Braudel admits (pp. 1096-97) were imposed upon him by 
Earl J. Hamilton’s massive data on treasure and prices in Spain. 

Beutin’s work on the Mediterranean trade of the Hanse cities is noted, and 
Dutch and English commercial relationships with Italian cities get considerable 
attention. Although Braudel gives no account of the northward transfer of 
advanced financial and commercial organization, it is clear that complex “Nordic” 
business institutions were imported in large part from the South. The temporary 
profitableness of the forwarding trade in northern goods, and of financing it and 
Spain’s distant adventures, was clearly a factor in the distortion of city-state 
economies, shaping them to activities beyond their control. Cautious and limited 
self-containment can have long-run advantages that the short-run economies of 
a few years ago ignored. 

As far as the Mediterranean-European end is concerned, the synthesis in terms 
of times, places, and relative amounts is admirable. The account should end the 
confusion about the times in the sixteenth century when the old land routes 
from the East were important. But Braudel’s flexibility in the treatment of space 
is obviously reduced by a tendency to identify economic units with political ones 
and by attaching critical importance to the impact of money as an exogenous 
growth factor. In the medieval expansion of Europe from a settled fringe to a 
settled continent, we are shown widely separated nucleuses of activity, connected 
by land corridors and unified as commercial space. Once the period of great 
oversea voyages is reached, the extension of Europe’s economic space receives 
little attention. Treasure arrives from somewhere, dislocating relationships and 
somehow producing growth as it is shifted from one area in Europe to another. 
Otherwise America as a stimulus is practically ignored. Spices now arrived from 
the East by way of the Atlantic as well as by the overland routes, but they 
simply arrive. 

Without specifically applying it, Braudel presents much material which is 
applicable to the problem of Dutch commercial and financial leadership. The 
defensibility of a small homeland and the singularly advantageous location have 
been mentioned above. What is too commonly ignored is the timing. The Dutch 


8 Simiand did not identify money with treasure, but broadened his definition of money 
to fit cases as his attention moved down the centuries from the sixteenth to the twentieth. 
He summarized his complex theory of development with the minimum of data and no 
mathematical argument in Les Fluctuations économiques a longue période et la crise mondiale 
(Paris, 1932), Part I, pp. 1-62. Although not cited, the work used by Braudel was presumably 
Recherches anciennes et nouvelles sur le mouvement général des prix du 16e au 19¢e siécles 
(Paris, 1932). Earl Hamilton’s works are too well known to need to be cited in detail here. 
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won a tremendous lead before the large territorial states became organized to 
muster their potential wealth and power. Spanish finances ran dry every few 
years, state obligations being written down in what Braudel miscalls “bank- 
ruptcies.” This term does not apply to a unit that remains sovereign, but to call 
the phenomena “panics” or “crises” would suggest our periodic trips through the 
wringer and invite other misapprehensions. And with respect to public finance 
and administration, Spain was not so much more chaotic than other states at 
the time as is often assumed. Overpledging of anticipated revenues, including 
treasure, was chronic. Sales of titles, offices, annuities, monopolies, and public 
lands were common practices, tending among other things to corrupt leadership 
and prevent the development of an administration such as a large state required. 
France was not much better organized at the time, and improvements in the 
seventeenth century contributed more to military power than to general welfare 
or competitive efficiency. 

A small state such as Holland was less handicapped by the slow advance 
toward a solution of the problem of organizing large contiguous space under 
conditions of vast oversea expansion. Dutch commitments at considerable distances 
were largely commercial in type. Commercial organization had been highly 
developed during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and needed only to be 
adapted to new and larger problems. The notion and practice of limited controls, 
optimum for economic purposes and with as little added for political and other 
reasons as possible, were to have continuing importance. The detailed timing of 
events beyond their control also favored the Dutch in notable instances. They 
were able to seize the opportunity afforded by the destruction of the Armada, 
though the Spaniards were mainly responsible for the timing and the principal 
agents were the English and the weather. 

It was England, relatively small in population and area, and maritime rather 
than continental in position, that was to succeed Holland as the main nucleus of 
international commerce and finance. A sporadic, shifting, and increasingly unequal 
partnership between the two is too little stressed in our general economic histories. 
The Dutch had little choice as large territorial states solved their organizational 
problems, and as technical advances favored other patterns of natural resources. 
Vestiges of the British partnership were to help the Dutch in preserving earlier 


‘gains for two centuries after they shifted to a minor relative position. It is 





interesting to note that during a modern expansion of Europe, which is now 
presumably over, no large continental state was able to make itself the main 
nucleus of economy. 


University of California, Berkeley MELvIn M. KnicHT 
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PATTERNS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Sveriges Ekonomiska Historia fran Gustav Vasa. Tredje boken: Det Moderna 
Sveriges Grundlaiggning, 1720-1815. By Eli F. Heckscher. Stockholm: Albert 
Bonniers Forlag, 1949. Pp. 894, Ixvii, 58, 37. Paper, Kr. 95.00. Cloth, Kr. 
118.00. 


Eli F. Heckschers Bibliografi, 1897-1949. Edited by E. Sdderlund. Stockholm: 
Economic History Institute, 1950. Pp. 122. Kr. 3.00. 


Eli F. Heckscher is the greatest of the Swedish economic historians and one 
of the greatest in the world. To the English-speaking peoples he is perhaps best 
known as the author of the definitive work on mercantilism and occasional 
valuable articles in this language. To his countrymen and all who read Swedish, 
he is the incomparable scholar who for a full lifetime has devoted himself to the 
most scrupulously scientific research in Swedish economic history and its external 
relations and who has thrown many a bright beam of light into the more obscure 
corners of the social history of his country as well. The 122-page bibliography, 
edited by E. Soderlund as a testimonial by the Institute of Economic History in 
Stockholm to its founder and leader, lists 1,148 separate items, ranging from 
newspaper articles and book reviews to the volume here reviewed, published by 
Eli F. Heckscher from 1897 to 1949. There are a few Swedish scholars, all of 
whom would acknowiedge him as the master, who sometimes enter upon friendly 
debate with him on some matter of detail in their own specialties; but to the best 
of my knowledge there is no foreigner qualified to be Heckscher’s critic except 
when he makes some excursion into a realm not his own. I want to say at once 
that my own reading in Swedish economic and social history does not tempt 
me into this role. 

The two volumes here considered are but two separately bound parts (“half 
volumes” they are called in Swedish) of the third book of a much larger and 
continuous history of the Swedish economy from 1520 to the present time. The 
two previously published “books” are also separately bound, but constitute 
Volume I in two parts, whereas Book III is identical with Volume II, with 
continuous pagination and a continuous table of contents over two separately 
bound parts. It must not be supposed that this complicated designation of “vol- 
umes,” “books,” “parts,” and so on, represents any textual disorder, however. 
Book III (Volume II) is divided into three sections: the first deals in three 
chapters with the Swedish people themselves during this period (vital statistics, 
rural and urban life, and social structure); the second takes up in eight chapters 
the actual history of the various ways in which the people made their livings, 
such as agriculture, forestry, manufactures, and the system of money; and the 
third, a single chapter, treats of Swedish economic thought in the period 1720- 
1815. Although these topics are accorded separate chapters, no one could be more 
conscious than Heckscher that the economy of any country (and indeed its 
relationships with other national economies) is an integrated whole. He thinks 
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that the greatest error in economic thought in eighteenth-century Sweden was 
precisely that economists did not respect the whole but thought of the separate 
parts, especially of money, manufactures, and foreign trade. Hence his topical 
chapters are full of what might be called interrelational cross references. The 
carton of charts and diagrams which, though separate, is part of Volume II, 
contains invaluable statistical summaries. 

From this bare description of the work it will be obvious to the reader that 
what we have here is the great edifice of Swedish economic history for which 
the master has been gathering materials throughout his whole life. It is monu- 
mental both in extent and in scholarship. It is doubtful if any other country in 
the world has so well documented an economic history as Sweden prior to about 
1860, when the industrial revolution began so fundamentally to alter everything. 
Hence, Heckscher has a special preference for this earlier period, so finite and 
manageable, though he will bring his study down to the contemporary day in 
future volumes. 

Some indication of the extent and kind of source material Heckscher has used 
in writing this volume is provided in his introduction. Detailed references are in 
his 62 pages of bibliographical notes. The latter show with what infinite care 
Heckscher has read and used the source material. The Age of Freedom (1720- 
1765), when there were no restrictions on press and publication, produced a 
wealth of books and pamphlets and parliamentary debates, more argumentative 
than factual, but invaluable for the study of economic thought. After 1765 the 
progressive constrictions of royal power caused this stream to diminish almost to 
the vanishing point. Heckscher is more concerned with economic facts than with 
theory, however, and for these he has an incomparably rich number of sources, 
especially Sweden’s uniquely early system of vital statistics, the statistics on 
foreign trade, the account books of many private companies and estates, and the 
large number of so-called topographical descriptions of the various parts of the 
country. This invaluable factual recording of the Swedish economy from 1720 
to 1815 occupies 811 of the 894 pages of text. 

And yet Chapter 12, dealing with the discussions productive of economic theory, 
is one of the most interesting and valuable. Heckscher is able to demonstrate that 
the Swedes never merely copied Continental economic theory but adapted it to 
Swedish national and political conditions. The most arresting aspect of this 
independence was the recurring concern by Swedish writers that the economy 
should serve the welfare of the individual citizen, not only that of the prince, 
as among the German cameralists. Though English economic theory in the 
eighteenth century was most significant, it reached Sweden only incompletely 
by way of France. Nevertheless, there is a most interesting similarity between 
Swedish and English thought, due in large part to the political freedom enjoyed 
in these countries. Thus, Sweden did not need and did not much read Adam 
Smith; it had its own champion of free enterprise in Anders Chydenius. 

Scholars in all nations, but particularly Scandinavian scholars, are grateful for 
these volumes and look forward with anticipation to the completion of Heckscher’s 
magnum opus. 


New York, New York Bryn J. Hovpe 
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L’Industrie de la laine a Verviers pendant le XVIII° et le début du XIX° siécle: 
contribution a l'étude des origines de la révolution industrielle. By Pierre 
Lebrun. [Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université 
de Liége, Fasc. CXIV.] Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 1948. Pp. 
536. Fr. 200. 


Economic history today is in the process of revolution. The growing use of 
private records, in shifting the position of the observer from the outside to the 
inside, has compelled a change in technique and interest leading toward a more 
intimate and personal approach to economic activity. The comparatively recent 
concern with the entrepreneur and entrepreneurship is an obvious example of 
the trend. 

In this movement, European scholarship, with the partial exception of England 
and Germany, has generally lagged. This lag is due in part to a certain cultural 
indifference to business and the businessman, in part to the sheer practical 
difficulties of finding and gaining access to private documents. In Europe, and 
especially on the continent, such materials are almost never to be found in public 
collections; those in private hands are often as jealously guarded today as they 
were when first written decades and even centuries ago. 

Pierre Lebrun’s monograph on the wool industry at Verviers is thus doubly 
welcome, both for itself and as evidence of the growing success of continental 
historians in a new and difficult direction. Based on a thorough examination of 
the traditional sources, printed and manuscript, it owes most of its originality 
and value to notarial records and to the surprisingly complex archives of two of 
the largest firms in the area. In the case of one of these, the papers were available, 
mirabile dictu, in the public library of Verviers. 

A list of the topics covered will suffice to give an idea of the scope of the 
volume: geographical, political, and demographic environments; communications; 
tariffs, trade relations, and the international structure of commercial credit; tech- 
nique and changes in technique; organization of the industry; fluctuations of 
prices and wages; enterprise and entrepreneurs. 

Certain points stand out in the narrative. Verviers in the eighteenth century 
was one of the largest concentrations of wool manufacture on the continent, sur- 
passing even such well-known centers as Eupen, Elbeuf-Louviers, Carcassonne, 
and Sedan. Geographically and politically it was in a peculiarly advantageous 
position. Its location directly on the border of the Bishopric of Liége, with its 
industrial suburb of Hodimont across a few feet of canal in the Limbourg, made it 
a simple matter to devise all sorts of profitable arrangements of production, legal 
and illegal, to minimize taxes and tariff duties. This good fortune was accom- 
panied by a freedom from governmental and guild regulation almost unique in 
its day. On the whole, the industry of Verviers was free to develop as and how 
it pleased, and when the state did intervene, as it did occasionally, it usually 
acted through tribunals controlled by or composed of the industrialists themselves. 
The decision was never in doubt. 

As the local industry prospered, it gradually built up a large market in central 
and eastern Europe, for the more industrialized western nations were decidedly 
inhospitable to foreign products. These decades of growth were accompanied by 
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a marked concentration of wealth in the hands of a small number of merchant- 
fabricants, who marketed, in addition to their own cloth, the output of a larger 
group of subcontractors. This accumulation of capital enabled them to convert 
to machinery without outside aid when annexation to France during the Revolu- 
tion opened up tremendous markets. In this connection, Lebrun contrasts the 
rapid transformation of Verviers with the slow mechanization of French and 
German industry. 

In explaining the prosperity of Verviers, the author is inclined to depreciate 
the influence of the geographical situation and the freedom of enterprise, and 
emphasize the initiative and talent of the entrepreneur. As already indicated, this 
represents a fairly radical and eminently laudable departure from tradition. The 
only difficulty, and it is a serious one, is that Lebrun is apparently convinced of 
the critical role of entrepreneurship without knowing why. He offers an extended 
discussion of the sources of capital and the various functions of management, and 
takes considerable pains to elaborate the obvious fact that different enterprises 
react differently to stimuli and yield different results (p. 401). But to leave the 
problem there is to limit the role of entrepreneurship to the hazard of individual 
personality. It seems incredible that, having asserted that Verviers was more 
prosperous than her rivals and that entrepreneurship was the key to this success, 
Lebrun does not ask himself the logical corollary: Wherein was the industrialist 
of Verviers different from his competitors? Where did he come from? What 
was he like? How did he live? What were his attitudes and goals? 

The only other major shortcoming is a tendency on the part of the author to 
generalize and compare on the basis of inadequate data. Thus he takes for 
granted that the goal of enterprise in the long run is to maximize profit (pp. 396f., 
n.5), that the manufacturers of Verviers preferred to expand their own plants as 
much as possible before sharing the profits with subcontractors (p. 363), that 
industrialists in general prefer to defer expenses for amortization, interest, and 
so on, and use liquid capital to stock raw materials (p. 399). All three of these 
assumptions, for which no evidence is adduced, are questionable prima facie and 
would appear to neglect one of the most crucial motivations of business behavior, 
one especially characteristic of family capitalism, the desire for security. 

The attempt to impute the industrial revolution at Verviers, or even the timing 
thereof, to the profit inflation of the last half of the eighteenth century (is a lag 
of wages behind prices proof in itself of profit inflation?) is equally questionable 
(p. 376, n.8). Lebrun’s own data show that the riches accumulated during this 
period had gone largely into real estate, bonds, and other outside investments. 
Why, then, the sudden shift to machinery and factories at the turn of the 
century? 

Stylistically, the book is crammed, even over-crammed, with information. In 
certain sections, the reader is simply confronted with a potpourri of data that, 
despite summary paragraphs, makes it hard to see the forest for the trees. But 
if this makes for hard going, it does not detract from the solidity of the work. 
The facts are all there, in the text, in over one hundred pages of supporting 
documents and statistical tables, and in an excellent set of graphs appended at 
the rear. The only thing that mars an otherwise superb job of publication is the 
lack of an index. Certain portions of the material are of exceptional originality 
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and value; the analysis of price changes and their effect on costs and profits is 
outstanding. 

In short, Lebrun has given us a thorough, scholarly, at times brilliant, study 
of local industrial history. As such, it is an important contribution to the deepening 
of our over-general, superficial knowledge of the economic revolution of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a detailed, concentrated analysis of a kind 
that has been only too rare. Readers will look forward with impatience to the 
announced sequel covering the period to 1850. 


Harvard University Davin S. LanpeEs 


The Economic Development of Australia. By A. G. L. Shaw. Second Edition. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1946. Pp. 193. 


Freedom and Planning in Australia. By A. Campbell Garnett. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. x, 331. $4.00. 


Australian experience in social and economic planning within a context of 
political democracy contains much of interest to the United States. With many 
basic similarities between the two countries, certain contrasts stand out, suggesting 
the value of comparative study. Not the least of these is the extensive role, in 
Australia, of government in economic and social life and the traditional acceptance 
of this role. It is this subject which forms the basic theme of Mr. Garnett’s book, 
Freedom and Planning in Australia. The book is based on the author’s back- 
ground as a former Australian and on a six months’ visit in 1946. It divides itself 
into three parts. The first third is an introductory historical sketch of Australian 
life; half of the book deals with major planning areas such as full employment, 
social security, socialization of industry; and the remnant is taken up with policy 
statements by representatives of the chief political parties. 

For Garnett’s subject, an historical sketch is appropriate. Beginning as a penal 
settlement, Australian prison bureaucracy soon gave way to free enterprise 
centering around pastoral activity which in turn was disrupted by gold discoveries 
in 1851. Then, the last penal vestiges disappeared. Yet, by 1860, bureaucratic 
elements were again important, though in a new form, with the governments as 
major investors and businessmen. To these functions were added, in the early 
years of this century, extensive restrictive, protective, and promotional activities, 
very generally accepted by most political parties until after the 1914-1918 war. 
Moreover, the growth of these functions provides a major part of the story behind 
the development of a mature industrial economy, high rural productivity, a high 
degree of income equality and the like. With such a rich canvas, Mr. Garnett’s 
sketch which largely ignores the convict bureaucracy, and which treats the second 
half of the nineteenth century in terms of land-seeking, tariffs, and trade unions, 
is likely to mislead both reader and author. Further, one is not reassured by the 
presence of several errors of fact such as those involved in the age of the steel 
industry or the importance of public investment after 1890. 

It is not surprising then, that Mr. Garnett’s subsequent discussion of current 
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social experiments is more influenced by the date of his visit than by a historical 
perspective. Then, when the Labour Government was at the height of its power 
and prestige and when immediate postwar problems pushed planning into the 
foreground, much was taken for granted as pointing to still larger government 
roles in economic and social life. It is this which makes intelligible Garnett’s 
belief that no conservative party could succeed in Australia, that on planning 
questions only differences of detail existed between the major parties, that the 
Labour Party was the source of almost all Australian social experiments. More- 
over, these beliefs lead him on to a vision of a “Cooperative Commonwealth” in 
Australia as the final outcome of detailed planning. 

In the discussion of individual topics, we have much that refers to schemes 
at the paper stage only, mixed with others actually in execution or now part of 
history. The outline of employment policy is particularly weak, including the 
ten-page summary of Keynesian theory; the arbitration system does not now base 
its wage determinations on cost-of-living variations despite Garnett’s lengthy dis- 
cussion of this issue; nor is one satisfied with the demonstration of growing 
nationalism as phrased in the poetry of a minute and somewhat quaint group in 
Melbourne. But beyond all this, one would have liked to see a discussion of some 
of the more general features of Australian planning. How have the schemes been 
executed? What areas does extensive planning cover? What can be said of the 
methods and mechanism of planning as a whole? What have been the effects of 
this range of experiments? What were the forces leading to these powerful 
bureaucratic influences in Australia? Mr. Garnett has not dealt with these 
questions. Yet they would seem to require answers which might be much more 
interesting to American readers than Mr. Garnett’s book. 

Mr. Shaw’s little book, The Economic Development of Australia is a different 
piece of work. The second edition has involved only slight changes (pages 180-83 
alone are revised) from the first printing. It is intended to provide a short account 
of Australian economic development useful to students, and modestly disclaims 
all professions to original research. It is true that Shaw has relied on perhaps two 
main sources, Hancock’s Australia and Fitzpatrick’s The British Empire in 
Australia. But many of the arrangements of material and some of the interpreta- 
tions are entirely Mr. Shaw’s. He is to be complimented on providing so complete 
an account in such a short compass. 

Slightly more than half of the book deals with the nineteenth century. To 
disagree here or to grumble about deficiencies is to criticize the present general 
approach to much of the literature on Australian economic development—the 
almost total unawareness of the convict period as a subject ripe for a study of 
bureaucratic society; the immediate assumption that all depressions in Australia 
during the nineteenth century are due to external causes and the failure to look 
more closely at domestic problems for explanations; the rather trite and somewhat 
myopic interest in the episode of homestead settlement after 1860; and the failure 
to co-ordinate and formalize the course of economic history before 1900, involving 
as it does a highly episodic treatment which moves from gold discoveries, through 
labor upheavals to the worst of Australian historical misnomers, the “bank 
smash” of the 1890’s. It is, perhaps, also to Mr. Shaw’s credit that his book helps 
us to realize more acutely the deficiencies of the literature in this field. 
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Just under half of the book deals with the past fifty years. Here Shaw has had 
to move out into new and much less coherent sources. He contributes almost 
nothing to the period 1900-1912 which threatens to become one of the dark areas 
of Australian history. Despite this lack, his account of the period up to the mid- 
1930's is a neat, if conservative, outline of the pattern—growing political cen- 
tralism, dwindling rural population, tariff-aided industrial enterprise which 
mushroomed from 1917, rising living standards, and social experimentation. 
Here, too, Mr. Shaw has presented a story sufficiently neat to display many of 
the major empty boxes which will have to be filled. 


Harvard University N. G. BuTLin 


American Capitalism, 1607-1800. By Anna Rochester. New York: International 
Publishers, 1949. Pp. 128. $1.50. 


It is useful to have this interpretation of the first two centuries of the country, 
“with its early fortunes built from slave-trading, profiteering and exploitation, 
and the class antagonisms engendered by early American society.” Although at 
intervals the author writes saving paragraphs, saying that the picture was con- 
fused, on the whole she draws with the Marxian crayon and supplies some lines 
where many acquainted readers will suppose they did not exist in fact. The 
occupations of the people were basically agricultural and self-sustaining by 
families, and out of this economy it is difficult to extract much that was in the 
nature of industrial and financial exploitation. Negro slavery was the great 
exception, but that, maybe because it was so direct and complete, has not attracted 
the anathemas that “wage slavery” and subjection to profiteers, being slightly 
more subtle, have enlisted. This author goes after the slaveholders and slave 
traders but with less industry than she employs on land speculators, army com- 
missaries, and factory owners. 

The description of Alexander Hamilton as “spokesman and agent for northern 
finance” betrays a lack of understanding of his purposes and services to the 
country. Charles A. Beard’s interpretation of the Constitution is taken over 
uncritically. The fate of some of the speculators, such as Robert Morris and 
William Duer, though throwing some light on the times, is not mentioned. 


Rutgers University Broapus MiTcHELL 


The Epic of American Industry. By James Blaine Walker. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xii, 513. $5.00. 


Mr. Walker’s stated purpose is to review some of the most significant “of the 
trials and triumphs of little business and big business, of trader, trapper, farmer, 
blacksmith, workman, entrepreneur, merchant, and manufacturer.” He hastens 
to add that his effort is “in no sense an excursion into summary history.” It is 
really a series of stories about selected topics, individuals, and corporate enter- 


prises, occasionally in connection with a summary estimate of developments in 
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entire industries and governmental activities. As a whole, the book is an aggressive 
substantiation of the contention that the United States has achieved greatness 
primarily through the co-existence of political and economic freedom. Mr. Walker, 
a businessman, has written a paean of praise of the American system. 

One sentence reveals the tone of the book: “The accomplishments have been 
thrilling.” Mr. Walker gets excited and imparts to the reader his enthusiasm for 
the achievements of the Puritans, of Paul Revere and Alexander Hamilton, of 
Edward K. Collins and Isaac Singer, of the Carnegies, Rockefellers, Edisons, 
Bells, Hills, Harrimans, Morgans, Wrights, Zukors, and a host of others. He 
displays an avid appreciation of the drama, romance, and social contributions in 
rolling copper, spinning yarn, steamboating, railroading, in making and dis- 
tributing steel, automobiles, airplanes, telephones, and business machines. The 
relations of government and business receive attention in three chapters, and 
production for victory in World War II is described in two. 

The academician interested in a comprehensive and carefully evaluated history 
of American industry will find numerous points for criticism. Some industries 
are omitted from the discussion entirely, with consequent overemphasis on those 
that are included. The reader will look in vain for a full development of the 
machine-tool industry, basic to our economy, but perhaps will not be surprised 
at the failure to discuss the business in cosmetics. Some will object that too little 
has been said about the merchant, especially in the period before 1865. Others 
can justly point out that not enough has been said about the problems experi- 
enced in the administration of business and how they were surmounted. The 
allocation of space will be unsatisfactory to many: about half the book is devoted 
to the period since 1900. Even though Mr. Walker has correctly pointed out 
that big business emerged as a consequence of competition, heirs of the muck- 
rakers and others can easily say that he has not been critical enough of the 
business ethics of either the little man or the big one. Big business has received 
much more attention than little business. The author has overemphasized the big 
panics and depressions and has said too little about general cyclical variations. 
Specialists in various fields will fail to find either in the footnotes or in the 
bibliography any mention of a number of recently published books. 

In spite of these justifiable criticisms, the book will repay reading by academi- 
cians and should have a wide appeal to the general public. It catches much of 
the drive and spirit that has made the United States of America what it is. 
Neat and pungent phrases abound throughout the narrative. When Carnegie 
prevailed upon W. H. Vanderbilt to join him in a new railroad from Reading 
to Pittsburgh, Mr. Walker states the Pennsylvania reaction thus: “This, of course, 
was a direct invasion of the Holy Land and a rude desecration of that inner 
sanctum, the Main Line. Did not these Unbelievers know that the monopoly of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in Pennsylvania was as sacrosanct as Penn’s Charter? 
The Bedouins of Chestnut Street and Rittenhouse Square took to horse.” 

Mr. Walker has recognized that the American system has many weaknesses, 
some of which have been corrected from time to time, but he is convinced that 
it is still superior to that “alien, hostile philosophy” which “has taken hold of 
the minds of men in many parts of the world.” He is willing to concede that the 
promise of “increased security, more goods and greater content” is “beguiling,” 
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but he is convinced that the loss of individual freedom is the price to be paid. 
To him, rule by the state—that is, an entrenched autocracy—is “a device of 
Lucifer and a deception as old as the hills.” I agree with him. For that reason I 
think that his book merits thoughtful perusal. 


New York University Ratpu W. Hivy 


TECHNOLOGY AND TRADE 


Steamboats on the Western Rivers: An Economic and Technological History. 
By Louis C. Hunter, with the assistance of Beatrice Jones Hunter. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 684. $10.00. 


A number of research organizations and historical groups have seen fit to 
underwrite the experse involved in making this exhaustive study of the history 
of steamboating in the Mississippi basin available to scholars in the field of 
economic history, an encouraging sign in this period of high publishing costs. 
The 684 fact-filled pages bear witness to the intensive research of the author. 

The book opens with an account of the introduction and early extension of 
steam navigation in the West and develops all facets of the story through the 
period of decline and decay. Although the author limits himself to the Mississippi 
waterways, pertinent contrasts and comparisons with steamboat developments 
in the eastern United States are called to the reader’s attention. Three major 
divisions characterize the book. Part one centers around the steamboat as an 
“economic instrument,” a phrase which implies more than the material of the 
section achieves. Chapters involving structural evolution, mechanical develop- 
ment, improvement of rivers, techniques of operation, and steamboat accidents 
are heavily technological in nature, with a consequent limit of focus. Part two 
treats the steamboat as a business institution and broadens the pattern beyond 
the scope achieved in the introductory section. Forms of business organization, 
fields of operation by individual boats and by companies, financing, profits, and 
relations with business interests in the areas served receive attention. Two chapters 
involving passenger traffic, and a third on labor conditions, round out the 
treatment. The concluding section describes the steamboat era at its peak but 
centers largely on the factors involved in the decline of that form of transportation. 

Romantic lore relating to the steamboat and its undoubted contributions to 
western economic development have resulted in a considerable volume of 
published materials preceding the current work. Books by Mark Train in the 
literary field, William J. Petersen among professional historians,and Hiram Martin 
Chittenden from the army, to mention only a few, demonstrate the range of 
appeal exercised by this form of transportation. In spite of this preceding interest, 
Hunter’s study marks an advance in many respects. It constitutes the first all- 
inclusive and exhaustive survey of the subject for the whole of the Mississippi 
basin and approaches the definitive in its technological aspects. An over-all 
analysis of methods of business operation and business combinations is supple- 
mented with material concerning governmental intervention, a hitherto neglected 
phase of a form of transportation which has generally had only the highly 
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individualistic aspects emphasized. Constant attention to sources has enabled the 
author to arrive at fresh evaluations of a number of significant names in the field. 
Moreover, the scope of his survey has enabled him to assess the relative importance 
of steamboating and other forms of transportation in developing the Mississippi 
basin. Although recognizing the great importance of the steamboat, he contrasts 
the limits imposed on it by the less than 20,000 miles of navigable waterways with 
the much greater mileage opportunities available to competing forms of trans- 
portation. 

The factual, exhaustive nature of the study creates certain limitations. The 
treatment of technological developments often seems needlessly detailed and 
even the economic historian will find it advisable to select pertinent passages for 
the uses of the moment. As a reference work, however, it marks a real contribution 
to the history of American transportation. 


University of Missouri Lewis E. ATHERTON 


The American Ice Harvests: An Historical Study in Technology, 1800-1918. By 
Richard O. Cummings. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1949. Pp. x, 184. $3.00. 


Within the brief space of some 120 pages the author has recorded the essential 
facts regarding the rise and development of the ice industry in America, its export 
trade to the West Indies and faraway India itself, as well as to our own southern 
states, and the technological inventions and improvements which, during the 
nineteenth century, enabled food to be preserved and transported all over this 
country and abroad. It is a story not only, or even mainly, of inventors and 
inventions but of the energy, methods, and successes of many innovating American 
businessmen who contributed to marine transportation in the days of the sailing 
vessels and to rail refrigeration in later days. It tells of the cold storage of 
perishables and of its effects on the history of dairying, the fruit industry, meat- 
packing, and other trades related to the comfort and welfare of modern Americans. 

The value of the text is heightened by the inclusion of several appendixes, 
totaling fifty pages, in which are reprinted some rare documents that throw 
light on the early history of ice harvesting and storage both on land and sea. 

On a volume that fills a gap in the knowledge of our industrial growth and 
our domestic and foreign trade and shows evidence of the author’s wide reading 
and knowledge of our food habits, I have only two comments of a critical nature. 
First, in condensing the story so greatly and, at the same time, by endeavoring 
to be comprehensive in his inclusion of so many contributors to this industry’s 
progress, the author has evidently felt that he had to eliminate too often the 
weighing of the importance of various individuals’ contributions and an inter- 
pretation of their work. For example, this seems to be so regarding George H. 
Hammond, whose pioneer efforts in refrigerator transportation were more sig- 
nificant than is brought out in this book. Second, it is unfortunate that all of us 
economic historians are not dowered with the gift of literary style. If Mr. 
Cummings could have emulated Samuel Morison, whose account of Frederic 
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Tudor’s early ventures as a pioneer in the ice-exporting trade from Massachusetts 
brings him to life with fascinating vividness, his present book would have put us 
more in his debt. The sources contain material of human interest which might 
well have been utilized more often, even in brief flashes, in the pages of this 
new text. After all, economic history does not lose in scientific value and influence 
by being told with literary art. 


Princeton, New Jersey Rupotr A. CLEMEN 


GOVERNMENT IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


The Corporation in New Jersey: Business and Politics, 1791-1875. By John W. 
Cadman, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 462. $6.00. 


This book is an outstanding contribution to the successful efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Research in Economic History of the Social Science Research Council 
to clear up a long-neglected aspect of American economic development. Arthur H. 
Cole, chairman of the Committee, states in his introduction to Mr. Cadman’s 
excellent book that perhaps the reason little is known about the development of 
the American business corporation is that “the spectacle of forty-eight jurisdictions 
seems to have palsied the efforts of American students... .’ From my own 
experience in this field of study I can testify that the inspection of hundreds 
and even thousands of separate charters in only one state, not to mention regulat- 
ing statutes, resolutions, governors’ messages, newspaper files, etc. is indeed a 
laborious activity. But it is also rewarding, as this book shows. 

The choice of New Jersey was a wise one. Undoubtedly other states chartered 
more corporations but in this state the relations between state and private business 
were particularly influenced by a geographic factor: the close proximity of the 
populous and wealthy states of New York and Pennsylvania. This factor appears 
and reappears throughout the period studied as an important influence upon the 
terms of the charters issued and upon the nature of the regulating legislation. 

The period also was wisely selected with a view to throwing light on both 
the years from 1791 to 1875 and the background of more recent times when 
New Jersey became known as the mother of corporations. The terminal year, 
1875, marked the end by constitutional prohibition of special incorporation in 
New Jersey. Mr. Cadman has divided this period into the years preceding and 
following 1846, when general incorporation was first permitted, though not 
made mandatory. An act passed as early as 1816 for manufacturing purposes 
was apparently never used. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I, entitled “Development of Public 
Policy,” describes and analyzes the general attitude toward the business corpora- 
tion as reflected in legislative trends and in public opinion. Part II, “Analysis of 
the Charters,” is a very detailed description of the contents of the charters under 
the headings: “Nature and Scope of Business,” “Capital Structure,” “Stock- 
holders and Directors,” “Liability,” “State Control,” “Taxation.” Here one also 
finds tables showing the volume of incorporation throughout the period by type 
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of industry and method of incorporation. The business cycle seems to have been a 
greater influence than legislative changes upon the fluctuations in the number 
of charters issued. However, little attempt was made by the author to analyze the 
movement of incorporations in the manner used by Evans in his recent book, 
“Business Incorporations in the United States: 1800-1943.” Part III, “Summary 
and Concluding Observations,” provides a very useful function in a detailed 
work of this kind in summarizing the multitudinous facts of the foregoing 
chapters and adding final conclusions. 

One of the major results of this study is the discovery that New Jersey’s desire 
to benefit from the corporation is of much longer standing than 1888, the year 
when the holding company was popularized by the general granting of permission 
to corporations to hold stock in each other. Both the use of the corporation as a 
source of revenue by such methods as the collection of bonuses for bank charters 
or transit duties from transportation companies, and the failure of general incor- 
poration to prevail (until 1875) appear to have been based upon New Jersey’s 
natural longing to attract New York and Pennsylvania capital to the state and to 
obstruct the flight of its own capital to its neighbors. 

I find little to criticize in this book and much to praise from the point of view 
of coverage and careful analysis. I was a little disappointed in Cadman’s rather 
brief treatment of the statistical data and in his failure to follow the example 
set by Evans in utilizing completely the Federal Government’s Standard Industrial 
Classification in the interest of uniform treatment. The statistical tables might 
have been clearer to the reader if they had also been presented in graph form 
(there are slight differences in the totals of these tables from Evans’ figures due 
perhaps to the fact that Cadman included corporations organized on the mutual 
principle while Evans excluded them). However, the aspects of the development 
of the corporation emphasized in this book are more valuable and enlightening 
than reliance upon an exclusively mechanical treatment of the data. I would like 
to suggest as an addition to the problems of the corporation still unexplored and 
listed on page 239 that all studies of this kind could be further improved and 
“humanized” by adding explorations into the lives of political and business 
leaders who were influential in bringing about the rise of the corporation. 

The opinion expressed by Mr. Cole in the preface that “here was a model by 
which other inquiries could be organized” is fully justified. This book contains 
the results of careful, painstaking research ably presented ‘and it will be of great 
value to everyone interested in the corporation in New Jersey and elsewhere. 


Colgate University WituiaM C. KeEssLer 


Government and the American Economy, 1870 to the Present. By Thomas G. 
Manning and David M. Potter, with the collaboration of Wallace E. Davies. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1950. Pp. xvi, 464. $3.25. 


There are a dozen textbooks in the field of American economic history, some 
of them of outstanding excellence. Here is one that is different. Subtitled “Select 
Problems in Historical Interpretation,” it is a case book in a broad sense. Instead 
of a connected narrative it presents a series of historical problems, unique in 
their construction, unified by reference to a single theme. 
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The book is not merely a collection of documents, nor is it simply a series of 
readings presenting different points of view. It is a multiple account of the 
development of the major issues in American economic life since the Civil War, 
unfolded when possible through primary materials but aided by excellent intro- 
ductory and explanatory text furnished largely by the authors. The problem 
structure is “a balance of fact, opinion and commentary” (Preface, iv) which 
challenges the student to exercise his own judgment and encourages a critical 
approach to history. While providing intensive study of limited topics, such as 
the Pullman strike, the cases at the same time include a great deal of prefatory 
material and often epilogues that extend the scope of the problems back to their 
roots and forward to later times. Thus the student is made aware of the broad 
implications of the event under consideration. 

The unifying theme of the volume is, of course, the movement of govern- 
ment towards a position of extensive control in the economic life of the nation. 
The first group of readings explores attitudes toward government, including 
selections from laissez-faire thought, progressivism, and radicalism. Problem II 
presents the complex economic changes of the late nineteenth century through 
the history of the railroads, whose large-scale operations and use of the cor- 
porate form indicated a new type of economic organization and necessitated 
new relationships with government. Problem III develops further the shift to 
large-scale enterprise in a study of the Standard Oil Company, that leads easily 
to questions of competition, monopoly, and the Sherman Act. Problem IV pre- 
sents another manifestation of economic change in the late nineteenth century— 
the rise of organized labor—and centers around the Chicago strike of 1894. 
(My students found this the most fascinating of the problems.) The issue of 
conservation of natural resources, deeply involved with the question of govern- 
ment control, is taken up in Problem V from 1877 to 1948. Problem VI covers 
party politics and public action from 1877 to 1948, and Problem VII is a study 
of the War Industries Board. The next three problems relate primarily to 
the New Deal but in effect cover the recent history of the three major elements 
in the economy—industry, agriculture, and labor. Problem VIII thus focuses on 
the N.R.A., Problem IX takes up the farm question, and Problem X is a 
remarkably judicious study of the Wagner Act. Problem XI returns to the 
topic of government in wartime and the student sees in the history of the 
O.P.A. the conflict of business, farm, and labor groups with each other and 
with government. The last problem, “Government and the Economy—Prospects 
for the Future,” affords varying viewpoints on three major issues: monopoly, 
capital-labor relations, and governmental planning. 

This book sacrifices generalized coverage of a number of topics ordinarily 
touched on in economic history courses. There is little on the history of banking 
and currency, nothing on tariffs or standards of living, no organized treatment 
of cyclical fluctuations, hardly anything on technological developments or foreign 
trade. In using the book in my course last term I attempted to fill these gaps 
by assigned reading in a standard economic history text. Lectures can also be 
used to accomplish the same purpose. Government and the American Economy 
seems to be designed for classes where at least some discussion is possible; it is 
admirably suited to evoke it. For my part I care less about the number of 
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topics covered in the course and more about some integration of the often 
bewildering diversity of data which economic history affords. Coherent organiza- 
tion of the material is one of the distinctive features of this book. 


Wellesley College JosepH T. LamBie 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865. By E. Merton Coulter. Baton 
Rouge: The Louisiana State University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 643. $6.00. 


This seventh volume of A History of the South, was originally assigned to 
the late Charles W. Ramsdell, but Mr. Ramsdell’s untimely death prevented 
his consummation of twenty years of scholarly labor in the field of Confederate 
history. Mr. Coulter, a close friend and highly competent student of the period, 
author of volume eight of this series, The South During Reconstruction, 
assumed the arduous labor of writing The Confederate States of America. 

Few subjects in American history have such a wealth of source material 
from which to draw as the Southern Confederacy. Official records of the 
armies and navies, government records on nonmilitary subjects, manuscript 
collections, newspapers, diaries, autobiographies, and monographs are probably 
more abundant and available for the Civil War period than for any other 
in American history. Furthermore, since 1900 there have been many scholarly 
monographs and articles on practically every phase of Confederate history— 
military, diplomacy, finance, conscription, supply, State rights, the judicial 
system, etc. But no scholar, until Mr. Coulter undertook the herculean task, 
has had the hardihood to write from all these original sources and specialized 
studies a comprehensive, general history of the Confederate States. of America. 
Only those few who have worked on special phases of the Confederacy can 
grasp the magnitude and success of Mr. Coulter’s undertaking. 

The author treats his subject topically; he deals separately with such subjects 
as the Confederate Congress, finances, war supplies, diplomacy, transportation 
and communications, and raising troops, and carries each topic through the war. 
Such treatment makes the book easier to read and to remember; but at the 
same time it weakens the sense of chronology and has a tendency to separate 
closely related matter. But one hastens to say that a narrative history of the 
Confederacy, interesting though it might have been, would have been neither 
as comprehensive nor as critical as this topical history., 

The eighteen chapters in The Confederate States of America could be easily 
termed “Studies in Frustration,” for every effort made by the Confederacy 
was attended by innumerable disappointments, and, in the end, by defeat. 
This, however, is an imperfect view; for despite the ultimate defeat of the 
South, many of its efforts were fruitful. Its remarkable development of sub- 
marine torpedoes and the submarine vessel itself, the establishment of large 
ordnance plants and the successful manufacture of rifled cannon and powder, 
the raising and equipment of large armies, the late but efficient organization 
of government purchasing at home and abroad, and finally, the financing of 
a four-year war are all extraordinary accomplishments for an agricultural people 
hampered by blockade and invasion, and the necessity of improvising everything 
including a constitutional government. 
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Mr. Coulter in his conclusion gives the usual explanations concerning why 
the Confederacy did not succeed: internal division and conflict growing out 
of personal differences and the doctrine of extreme State rights, breakdown of 
transportation, the blockade, inability of the government to pay and feed the 
troops, the hardships behind the line attendant upon invasion and war in 
general, and several other well-known factors. But he adds that in essence the 
ultimate cause of failure was that the will to win was lacking. The South’s 
will to win was weakened, according to the author’s opinion, by the belief, 
encouraged by Lincoln and Congress, that a southern state could return to 
the Union at any time without penalty, simply by voting to stop fighting and 
go back into the Union. 

One does not have to agree with all Mr. Coulter’s conclusions in order to 
accord his book a very high place. It is a monumental work embodying the 
fruits of wide research and a synthesis of the large body of articles and mono- 
graphs treating of special phases of Confederate history. The critical bibliography 
and extensive documentation will be scarcely less useful than the text. 


University of Alabama Frank L. Owstey 


The Evolution of the Zollverein: A Study of the Ideas and Institutions Leading 
to German Economic Unification Between 1815 and 1833. By Arnold H. Price. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 298. $3.50. 


This study is based primarily on the rich three-volume documentary collec- 
tion issued by Oncken and Saemisch for the List-Gesellschaft in 1934 (Vorge- 
schichte und Begriindung des deutschen Zollvereins 1815-1834. Akten der Staaten 
des Deutschen Bundes und der europdischen Machte). Mr. Price has established 
with care and precision the appearance of new institutional concepts in the 
complex series of negotiations which ultimately led to the formation of the 
Zollverein. Only in this sense does the work fulfill the promise of the subtitle 
to offer a study of ideas. Despite the inclusion of some material on “public 
opinion” and pressure groups, the volume remains essentially a diplomatic and 
administrative history which goes little beyond the excellent editors’ introductions 
to the various parts of the List-Gesellschaft collection. Mr. Price does not penetrate 
deeply into the mentality of the German state bureaucracies in the manner of 
Ritter and Meinecke; nor does he show, except in the rarest instances, the 
relationship of the bureaucracies to other social and economic groups in the 
German states. The latter task was no part of the author’s declared purpose. 
Nor did he intend to analyze the economic changes in the German states which 
generated the pressure for economic unification. Not until these two jobs are 
tackled in earnest, however, shall we be much closer to an understanding of 
the political and administrative phenomena described in the present volume. 
Meanwhile, English readers who have awaited a history of the formation 
of the customs union more detailed than W. O. Henderson’s The Zollverein will 
welcome Mr. Price’s painstaking study. 


Wesleyan University Cart E. ScHorskE 
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BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 


The Southern Country Store, 1800-1860. By Lewis E. Atherton. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 227. $3.50. 


Continuing the interests of his Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America, Lewis 
Atherton describes the functioning of the country store of the ante-bellum 
South. He finds features of store merchandising common to that era but also 
characteristics peculiar to the southern economy. Therein lies the book’s special 
value. Mr. Atherton considers the highly commercialized, capitalistic agriculture 
of the Old South to have resulted from a reasonable adjustment to its “com- 
parative” economic advantages. That is, the cotton kingdom was quite simply 
the natural product of the economic conditions facing the South. Within this 
general framework, however, various kinds of agricultural producers appeared, 
the greater number by far being not planters but plain farmers. The country 
storekeeper emerged in the role of a petty capitalistic agent fitted to the needs 
of this more populous, if less popularized, element in southern society. “Thus, 
in contrast to the planter who employed the plantation as the basic unit of 
production and the factor as his economic agent, the small unit farmer turned 
to the farm and the country or village store as parallel instrumentalities in his 
way of life” (p. 14). 

The economic dilemma of the Old South was that it had a highly capitalized 
system of agriculture but was short on mercantile and industrial capital. This 
was the problem that prompted the calling of so many commercial conventions 
from the Panic of 1837 onwards and encouraged the nationalism of the fifties. 
The economy was unsound, not because the South was being victimized and 
not just because of slavery and soil erosion but also because there was not a 
close relationship between the planter-factorage system and the commercial 
development of southern society as a whole. The small farmer, on the other 
hand, had his economic activities socially integrated through the instrumentality 
of the country store, which handled his crops in addition to supplying him with 
goods. The store, in contrast to the planter’s seaboard purchasing agent, operated 
on a credit system that was national in scope, extending from eastern wholesale 
markets (Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and, above all, New York), a factor 
that contributed to the ire of southern nationalists. Ironically enough, “Wide- 
spread sentiment prevailed in the South in favor of eastern goods and this 
provided ‘quite a plume in the cap’ of the storekeeper who could say that 
his merchandise had been obtained in the East” (p. 133). It should be noted, also, 
that eastern goods were cheaper, except for groceries. 

Perhaps the economic backwardness of the South lay primarily in the failure 
of this middling, merchandising interest to outstrip the planter-factorage system. 
Yet it is a penetrating sociological observation by Mr. Atherton that older 
men tended to leave country stores for other occupations, especially planting; 
stores were frequently run by younger men on the make. It may have been, 
in the last analysis, an unimaginative society that was at fault. 

In this detailed, carefully written study, the author discusses some of these 
larger problems of the South such as the role of the big factor, but the bulk 
of his material deals with the southern store in action—with its function as 
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a source of goods, as a marketing agent for farm crops, and as a source of 
rural credit. The store commonly had a semiannual turnover of goods, the 
storekeeper making two trips to wholesale markets. “Spring and summer’ and 
“fall and winter” were quite different business seasons, spring sales and 
advances of goods not being paid for until fall harvests and early winter 
settlements when crops were moved to market. Not until the 1850’s when 
transportation facilities improved, did merchandise reach store shelves more 
frequently. Slow transportation and the heavy burden of fixed costs contributed 
to the unusually high markup of goods (around 100 per cent) in contrast to 
the “Northern plan” of more frequent turnover of goods at lower rates of 
profit. Everything was run on credit, the six- to twelve-months’ credit of the 
eastern wholesalers being passed on (at a price) to the country customers. 
The South was capital poor, its banking system quite inadequate for such 
commercial purposes. 

The storekeeper, here as everywhere, was a man of many interests. Working 
unbelievably long hours, selling everything from patent medicine to spelling 
books (always including the indispensable salt and molasses), bartering for 
every kind of crop (flaxseed, lard, cheese, tallow, butter, feathers, hams, hops, 
tobacco, whiskey, and, of course, cotton), handling all sorts of depreciated 
currency, serving as neighborhood banker and postman, he led a strenuous 
life. He might make money, but he could also lose everything. Bankruptcies 
were frequent, partnerships precarious. Indeed, southern states tried to encourage 
business enterprise after 1839 by providing limited liability for “special” 
partnerships. 

By rehabilitating the traditional storekeeper as a prime factor in the history 
of merchandising, Lewis E. Atherton has contributed greatly to our knowledge 
of those plain but substantial persons whom history has too frequently over- 
looked, especially in its account of the Old South. Such knowledge has been 
secured only with the most painstaking labor, as in this case, from a variety 
of manuscript sources, letters, and commercial records, and of newspapers. The 
result is the broadening and enriching of perspective, the deflating of timeworn 
generalizations, and the humanizing of economic history. 


Brooklyn College Rosert A. East 


History of the White Pine Industry in Minnesota. By Agnes M. Larson. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 432. $7.50. 


Here for the first time is available a detailed, descriptive, historical study of a 
part of the lumber industry in an important area from the first logging operation 
to the closing of the last mill. While it smacks more of the library than of the 
mill or the woods, it shows evidence of numerous personal interviews by the 
author with men long connected with the industry in Minnesota. Although 
there is no bibliography, one has only to follow materials mentioned in text 
and notes to realize what a wide variety of newspapers, periodicals, government 
documents printed and unprinted, and manuscripts has been consulted. If 
the glossary on pages 211-13 suggests by its inclusion of such well-known 
expressions as “pencil pusher,” “sky pilot,” “hashslinger,’ “bull punchers,” 
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“sinkers,” and “red horse,” that the author is not as familiar with movie 
language as with that of the seminar, it cannot be denied that she has 
mastered the detail of logging, log driving, sawing, and the marketing of lumber. 

Miss Larson is concerned with the white pine industry and one would scarcely 
realize from a reading of her book that once this tree was gone the Norway 
pine and hardwoods came into demand. But, after all, the white pine was the 
most valuable tree in Minnesota. Most attention is given to the St. Croix valley; 
the familiar story of the Chippewa industry in Wisconsin is told, and Northern 
Minnesota is given proper attention. In welcome detail are traced the logging 
operations, life in the camps, log driving, milling, rafting, and marketing the 
finished product. There is little economic analysis but sufficient descriptions to 
satisfy any reader. The book is so thorough, so comprehensive, so well organized, 
and so useful that it must take its place with the outstanding monographs of 
economic and western history. 

Miss Larson gives much attention to federal land policy and to the transfer 
of land to private ownership. She relates the familiar story of frauds under 
the Preemption Act and the commutation clause of the Homestead Act in 
Minnesota, shows as others have not the reasons why men sought to preempt 
land fraudulently when they could buy it honestly at the same price, and lets 
her indignation really go when discussing the means by which the Indians 
were deprived of their valuable pine lands for slight considerations. Here, as 
throughout the book, there is a marked disinclination to judge the lumbermen 
harshly. Officials come off somewhat less well. I am quite ready to admit that 
we should not apply a modern ethical yardstick to past events, but I do 
contend that we should know what contemporary critics said of the robber 
barons of the past and what justification there was for these criticisms. 

The big profits in lumbering came not from cutting, manufacturing, or 
merchandising timber but from the rapid appreciation in stumpage values. 
There can be no doubt that this was familiar to most successful men in the 
lumber industry, all of whom invested heavily in stumpage. True, they wanted 
to guarantee themselves supplies that would permit operation of their mills 
over many years, but they were also buying to secure the expected increment 
that rising prices would assure. They were as much speculators as were the 
farmers who bought a section of land in Iowa in 1855 despite the fact that 
they could foresee no early way in which to use that land. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser was, I submit, a great and, to a considerable degree, 
a constructive leader in the lumber industry; but that he was a knight in 
shining armor who was above reproach, that it was his leadership which assured 
profits to other “speculators” who appear in less favorable light, that the vast 
economic power he came to exercise in the pineries with its political implica- 
tions was altogether sound and good I cannot accept. So far as I know there 
is no evidence that Weyerhaeuser was a great millman, or that he made his 
Rock Island mill, presumably the one to which he devoted the most personal 
attention, the most efficient with the most modern devices, and with the lowest 
costs of operation. To call Weyerhaeuser a conservationist is like calling Hitler 
a pacifist or Franklin Roosevelt an “economic royalist.” It was easy to advocate 
government reforestation after his own brutal slashing had destroyed the forests, 
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but I do not concede that this makes Weyerhaeuser qualify as a lumberman 
“with a long-range view.” Our judgment of Weyerhaeuser should not be based 
on that of his business partners or the inspired and uncritical stories of more 
recent times. Benefactions of wealthy lumbermen in the form of art galleries 
and aid to universities and libraries are worthy of attention though they strike 
me as being meager, but the unworthy methods used to gain fortunes ought 
also to be included. 

A few specific criticisms merit attention. The early timber cruisers of Cornell 
University woefully underestimated stumpage and they were among the best 
in the Lake States (p. 165). J. L. Gates was an influential lumberman in Wis- 
consin (p. 406). It is not correct to say that “lumbermen and their families 
did not move away when the pine gave out” (p. 414). Some stayed and some 
left. What is more important is that most lumbermen drew their supplies from 
remote areas which, when stripped of their resources, were either abandoned 
or unwisely thrust upon immigrants who were ignorant of their worthless 
character for farming. I doubt that citizens of Price County, Wisconsin, or 
Carleton County, Minnesota, feel themselves greatly benefited by the establish- 
ment of an art gallery in Minneapolis or the construction of a girls’ dormitory 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Miss Larson concludes with an interesting chapter on “White Pine in the 
Building of the State,” in which is shown the contribution the pineries made 
to house the rapidly growing population of Minnesota. 


Cornell University Paut W. Gates 


Cattle Empire: The Fabulous Story of the 3,000,000 Acre XIT. By Lewis Nor- 
dyke. New York: William Morrow and Company, 1949. Pp. xiii, 273. $4.00. 


The jacket on this long-awaited volume introduces it with a historical inac- 
curacy by declaring the book to be “The first authoritative account of the biggest 
ranch in the history of the U.S.A.!” While undoubtedly the fault of an over- 
enthusiastic publisher rather than the author, the statement is nevertheless char- 
acteristic of the overemphasis to be found in various parts of the study. It 
is neither the “first,” nor is it “authoritative.” There is, in fact, very little that 
is new in this book, and in most instances the more conservative, well-written 
treatment given by J. Evetts Haley in his The XIT Ranch is preferable to the 
journalistic style of this latest attempt to tell the history of the three-million-acre 
cattle ranch in northwestern Texas. 

Mr. Nordyke, an Amarillo newspaper editor, had access to the same docu- 
ments used by Mr. Haley, the corporate files having been deposited some 
years ago with the Panhandle Plains Historical Society at Canyon, Texas. Unfor- 
tunately his use of these records and the interviews with “descendants of the 
principals and grizzled old-timers who still remember as if it were yesterday,” 
resulted in a work of only passing interest to the serious reader. This evaluation 
is the result of the inexcusable misquotation of sources (p. 169), flagrant altera- 
tion of the actual text of original documents in order to enliven the story or 
support the author’s bias for certain individuals (p. 132), and the misinterpreta- 
tion of well-established facts. 
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In at least one instance the author invents direct conversation (pp. 129-32); 
he telescopes time and events to suit the story, and overplays incidents beyond 
their importance while overlooking others vital to the history of the XIT. A 
decided lack of objectivity results in the championing of certain central characters 
and the casting of doubts on others when the evidence would tend to show 
the reverse of the interpretation to be true. 

The unfortunate fact is that the author had a splendid opportunity to do 
an outstanding work. The records and documents of the company at Canyon 
are such as to offer the economic historian an unprecedented opportunity to 
study one of the most unusual of western enterprises. In return for some 3,000,000 
acres in the “Staked Plains” area of the Texas Panhandle, Charles B. and John V. 
Farwell and Abner Taylor undertook to construct the state capitol of Texas 
in Austin. The result is an incomparable story of enterprise, international finance, 
agriculture, land history, and politics. Its ramifications make it more than of 
just local interest, for ultimately XIT ranching operations spread from Texas 
to Montana with important connections in Chicago, Washington, London, 
and Kansas City. In addition to the national importance of the individuals 
involved, the international aspects of the story, and the political as well as 
economic pressures so clearly evident, there was the over-all story of the “Cattle 
Era” and the significant role in it played by the XIT. 

Haley told the story in general terms in 1929, but in doing so ran into trouble 
by putting “color” into his account. He related the incident of a group of 
acknowledged “rustlers” who ultimately got their just desserts. Under the curious 
Texas “Dead Man Libel Law,” however, certain descendants of the culprits 
brought suit for more than two million dollars against author Haley and the 
Capital Freehold Land and Investment Company, owners of the XIT. In spite 
of evidence that the facts as given by Haley were correct, the principle that one 
may not libel a deceased person in Texas resulted in considerable financial loss 
to the company and the agreement by it to withdraw the Haley book from the 
market. Only a few hundred copies were sold and these today bring a very 
high premium in the rare-book market. 

Consequently there was a splendid opportunity to rewrite the XIT story, 
to emphasize its importance in the development of the area and the region, 
its contribution to the industry, its national and international implications, and 
its effects on settlement of. the Southwest, and to present the first detailed 
analysis of the operations of one of the largest cattle enterprises in modern history. 
The Nordyke book does not fill this bill. The opportunity for such a contribu- 
tion still beckons. 


Northwestern University Hersert O. Brayer 


Time, Tide and Timber: A Century of Pope and Talbot. By Edwin T. Coman, 
Jr. and Helen M. Gibbs. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 


480. $5.00. 
This book, the seventh in the Stanford University Business Series, represents 


another contribution to a rapidly growing number of works dealing in a 
serious and balanced way with the inner workings of American business firms. 
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I would hazard a guess, after reading it, that Pope and Talbot officials said to 
the authors, “give us a history that will be of real value to scholars and at the 
same time be interesting enough to catch the eye of the casual reader.” While 
not entirely convinced that these two masters can satisfactorily be served, I have 
no hesitation in recommending this book either to economic and business 
historians or to those readers who have an appetite for west coast nineteenth- 
century color. 

The Pope and Talbot business was founded on the west coast by down- 
Easters who arrived around the Horn in the wake of the gold rush. Lumber 
was the nucleus of their flourishing business, but with true Yankee shrewdness 
the partners soon branched out into an extensive carrying trade which took 
their vessels to the ends of the earth. Real-estate ventures, as well, helped build 
a small hoard of Maine dollars, saved from shipbuilding and lumber operations 
in East Machias, into several comfortable west coast fortunes. Above all else, 
the Pope and Talbot history provides a splendid example of the flexibility 
of business policy in the face of dynamic business conditions. Coman and 
Gibbs impart an admirably clear picture of an interesting diversity of operations. 

The book is well organized. The story holds together well, both chronologically 
and topically, and I thought Pope and Talbot’s progress was rather carefully 
related to California economics in general. A feeling for the total situation 
is certainly imparted, and this is a chore for which time and pages are not 
easily spared when internal operational developments are being studied. 

My one adverse criticism may or may not be considered serious. I found the 
history to be uncritical. Perhaps there was nothing in the story of the business 
policies of this firm to call forth unfavorable judgment, but that would indeed 
be surprising even in such a successful organization. This comment, please 
understand, in no way is intended to detract from the pages that have been 
written. I am interested merely in knowing if there are unwritten pages. If 
there are, the student of business should be told, and being told, could read 
more intelligently. 

It would seem to me that the scholar (though not, obviously, the casual 
reader) would gain much by knowing how the history came to be written 
and what limitations the author labored under. Information on the former 
count is most interestingly presented in a preface written by the executive 
vice-president of the firm, but the authors say nothing on the latter. 

Perhaps in making this comment I am looking too hard at a gift horse’s 
dentures; certainly a contribution of this caliber to the meager fund of knowl- 
edge about west coast industry and commerce represents a splendid gift horse— 
sleek, well-proportioned, and strong-muscled! 


Attleboro, Massachusetts GeorcE Sweet GIBB 


The Earth Brought Forth: A History of Minnesota Agriculture to 1885. By 
Merrill E. Jarchow. St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1949. Pp. xvi, 
314. $3.00. 

A reader can pick up a modern book on agricultural history and a murder 
mystery with very similar expectations. He can expect in either one to find 
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reasonably light and interesting reading, an almost completely stereotyped set 
of characters and a plot with just enough variety from book to book to sustain 
a mild feeling of suspense until the end. Of course the suspense relates to 
different phenomena in the two types of books. In the murder mystery it is 
simply a question of who committed the murder. In the agricultural history 
the question is, how did our agricultural forebears make a living? 

If you think there can be little mystery about such a prosaic matter as our 
ancestors’ way of life you greatly underestimate the ingenuity of our agricultural 
historians. It is true that a murder mystery may have any one of a dozen 
different answers while an agricultural historian’s mystery can apparently have 
a choice from among only two or three. Our agricultural ancestors either 
lived a life of stark self-sufficiency on a mixed-farming basis until they finally 
established contact with the life-giving elements of the money economy, or they 
sustained a perilous and misguided cash-crop existence until they finally sought 
salvation in “sound” mixed-farming practices. Canadian historians have a third 
and most ingenious answer to the pioneer question in that some of them, 
at least, see the frontiersman as a rugged, self-sufficient person who, at the 
same time, produced a staple crop for the cash market. Who can say that 
there is any lack of suspense in a book for which there are two or three 
possible and quite unpredictable denouements along with many minor variations 
of the main theme? 

The analogy to a murder mystery fits Mr. Jarchow’s history even better than 
most. He personifies the villain of the piece as “Wheat, King or Tyrant?” 
True, no murder is committed but this is only because King Wheat’s subjects, 
the Minnesota pioneers, find him out in time and dethrone him. The villain’s 
motives, in the end at ieast, are entirely bad. 

Having noted the successful escape of the tyrant’s intended victims Mr. Jar- 
chow turns his attention, psychoanalytically as it were, to the common question: 
how did the villain get that way? Was he always bad, or did evil finally 
possess him along with the infirmities of age? One cannot expect a categorical 
answer to such a question. Mr. Jarchow gives an objective biographical sketch 
of the wheat king in his prime (pp. 165-85). On the whole, as undisputed 
tuler of Minnesota agriculture in the 1860’s and 1870's, King Wheat appears 
to have been well intentioned though capricious, bountiful on many occasions 
and, in short, the best ruler that could be found. But then the gnawing doubt! 
Evil does not spring from good but only from latent evil. Mr. Jarchow concludes 
the paragraph (p. 185) in which he gives a most concise and telling vindica- 
tion of King Wheat’s youth by the remark that many Minnesota farmers paid 
homage to the king year after year “although they knew better all the time.” 
The doubt is not resolved. 

Mystery books may possess many virtues apart from their mystery content. 
Character sketches of persons more, or perhaps less, important than the villain, 
descriptions of environment, of ways of life and living, and of the endless 
imaginative adaptations of people in search of the good life—all these and more 
go to the making of a worth-while book. Mr. Jarchow’s story contains them 
all in generous measure. Since this book makes no bid for the pocket-book 
trade it will be safe to say that it is well documented, though without bibliog- 
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raphy, well indexed and well illustrated. In short, it is a scholarly account of 
the development of Minnesota agriculture in its formative years. It is published 
as one of the centennial projects sponsored by the Committee on Agriculture 
for the Minnesota Territorial Centennial. 


University of Saskatchewan V. C. Fowxke 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Federal Reserve Policy-Making. By G. L. Bach. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xvii, 282, v. 


In view of the high respect enjoyed by the Federal Reserve System within 
the American financial community and throughout the family of central banks, 
it is interesting to recall that the Federal Reserve Act was passed by an admin- 
istration pledged against the establishment of a central bank or a central reserve 
association (p. 4) and over the protests of the American Bankers Association. 

The present volume succeeds admirably in its purpose of supplementing avail- 
able literature by providing an “account of the working, informal processes 
within the Federal Reserve and in its relations with other agencies, by which 
monetary and supervisory policy decisions are actually framed, adopted, and 
carried out.” It could have been written only by a discerning scholar with 
extended experience inside the Reserve System. The findings rest in part on work 
undertaken by the Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government but go considerably beyond what would ordinarily 
be expected from a study of that sort. 

Much light is cast on conflicts that have arisen between Federal Reserve 
policies and the policies of other bodies including the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the various governmental lending agencies. There is frank 
discussion of the dominating influence exercised by certain key figures within 
the Federal Reserve. In particular, relations between the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve receive extended attention. The situation that exists between 
these two entities is suggested in the answer given by the head of an important 
foreign central bank to the question whether he felt that his bank had the 
right to defy the government: “Oh, yes,” was the reply, “we value that right 
very highly and wouldn’t think of exercising it” (p. 147). 

Reasonable doubt may exist, it seems to me, regarding the relative merits 
of the positions taken by many bankers and economists, the Federal Reserve, 
and the Treasury on operations in the security markets from 1947 to 1950. 
In seeking to check inflation while maintaining such policies as lending for 
veterans’ housing and supporting government bond prices the authorities were 
not so much guilty of inconsistency as struggling with the difficult maneuver of 
attempting to master plural objectives. Nor were the motives behind such 
actions necessarily “political” or “noneconomic” in any invidious sense. 

That Federal Reserve credit policy is inextricably linked with Treasury debt 
policy is scarcely open to question. It seems equally clear that strenuous efforts 
must be made to co-ordinate the government’s lending activities with monetary- 
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fiscal policy. Among the specific recommendations advanced by Mr. Bach are: 
appointment of an Economic Assistant to the President as a peacetime counter- 
part of the wartime Director of Economic Stabilization; creation of a National 
Monetary Council made up of the Secretary of the Treasury, the director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the chairman of the Board of Governors, and one 
or two representatives from the lending agencies; and a reduction in the size 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


University of Pennsylvania C. R. WuitTLEsey 


History of the Bank of Ireland. By F. G. Hall. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and 
Company, Limited; Oxford. B. H. Blackwell, Limited, 1949, VIII. Pp. 429. 18s. 


The book under review is the counterpart of Sir John Clapham’s The Bank 
of England, A History (Cambridge, 1944) and of Gabriel Ramon’s Histoire de 
la Banque de France d’aprés les sources originales (Paris, 1929). As in the case 
of those two books, its subject is a central bank, and the presentation is based 
on primary sources including the records of the bank concerned. The history 
of the bank is not presented on the background of the developing Irish national 
economy, and there are no comparisons with contemporaneous English, French, 
and American events and conditions, interesting as they would have been. 
At the same time, the book is strictly factual, no attempt having been made 
at “understanding” in the epistemological sense: the question “why” is not 
posed at all. The interest is focused on the matters that have traditionally 
attracted the attention of historians of banking, such as the charter (its amend- 
ments, renewals, and contents); the relation of the bank to public authorities 
and parliament; its actions during major disturbances (crises, suspensions and 
resumptions of specie payments, or notorious failures); and such subjects as 
issues, specie holdings, and branches. What the bank did in normal times 
in its day-to-day operations was not found worth description by the author. 
Whatever is inserted in the book seems to be factually correct and reliable. 
There is much extraordinarily interesting material, including reprints of docu- 
ments, and to that extent the book will be of value to every historian of banking. 
The first half, dealing with the years prior to 1840, is of greater interest than 
the second which seems to be somewhat superficial except that the description 
of the events after 1920 will probably be news to many American readers. 
Regardless of the fact that students in the field will be glad that it is available, 
there is much to be criticized, for the book gives only a part of the whole 
story and the author does not seem to be aware of the true significance of 
his material. 

First of all, the business historical aspect is neglected. We do not learn 
anything regarding the internal organization of the bank and its development 
over more than a hundred years, nor of its procedures, nor of the development 
of its policy from year to year. The deposit business of the bank, for example, 
is lost sight of to such a point that after some information is given regarding 
the 1790’s (pp. 52, 53) the next reference thereto is on p. 240 which deals 
with the 1860’s. Thereby, the development from lodged to created deposits, 
that must have taken place in the Bank of Ireland as everywhere else, is missed. 
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Also missed is the interplay of the note and deposit business of the Bank 
with its influence on the competitive situation, as well as the problem of the 
creation of purchasing power so important for a central bank. The word 
“cheque” appears on only four pages of the book. It may be that up to a 
certain point the check was so unimportant for the Bank of Ireland that no more 
could be said about it (which is doubtful). But, if so, this point should have 
been made and, since it is not, the absence of information thereon seems to 
be an omission. 

Entirely neglected is the personal element in the bank’s development. We do 
not learn who were the guiding geniuses during the various periods of its 
history nor what their achievements were. The decision-making subject in the 
book is the “court,” which is, of course, a mere figment as everybody who 
has studied an enterprise knows. Names are given but they remain mere names, 
for none of the actors on the stage has been brought to life. 

The material published in the book shows that it would have been possible 
to trace step by step the rise of the Bank of Ireland to central bank status, 
and most interesting in this connection is the correspondence of 1836 with the 
Bank of England (p. 167ff.). The new status into which the bank was growing 
was highlighted in the 1830’s when from a competitor of the early joint-stock 
banks it became their protector during the crisis of that decade (p. 162). The 
author missed the chance to describe in detail this important development. But 
he missed another brilliant chance too: As early as 1870 the Bank of Ireland 
tried to introduce uniform charges for services rendered by itself and the joint- 
stock banks and, in fact, within a few years it succeeded. 1870 is an extraordi- 
narily early date for an attempt of this kind. Here the author should have 
dug in and presented all the details of the struggle for uniform charges to 
make a lasting contribution to banking history. But only fourteen lines are 
given to the subject, in contrast to forty-two lines devoted to the visit of Queen 
Victoria to the bank, one page devoted to a jewelry theft, and six pages to the 
“End of La Touche’s Bank.” These pages contain a story about how the Bank 
of Ireland saved advances to a once prosperous concern which was declining 
over a number of years. Things like that happen in every bank scores of times 
and are insignificant from a broader point of view. The important is too often 
sacrificed to the spectacular. 

To sum up, the book is reliable, useful, and a welcome contribution to the 
history of banking. It will be consulted especially by students of central bank- 
ing and of banking in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. But within 
broader frames of reference a still better book could have been written. 

Mr. Hall’s study is combined with an architectural chapter by C. P. Curran 
and biographical notes by Joseph Hone, edited by George O’Brien, in a volume 
entitled The Bank of Ireland, 1783-1946. 


Belmont, Massachusetts Fritz ReEpLicu 


Money in a Maelstrom. By J. W. Beyen. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949. Pp. 221. $3.25. 
Mr. Beyen in some capacity or other has been pretty near the scene where 
international co-operation in the financial field has taken place during the past 
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three decades. He has been a sensitive observer of the events in which he 
participated. He has an abiding sense of humor, a facile style, and is a master 
of anecdote. These qualities combine to make his story both human and 
illuminating. The student who would know what “really happened” will find 
much of value to help explain hitherto obscure relationships. We acquire addi- 
tional background, for example, on the operation of the Bank for International 
Settlements during the war, especially on the famous Czechoslovak gold incident 
as well as on the Bretton Woods resolution recommending liquidation of 
the Bank for International Settlements. 

The reader would do well to bear in mind that Beyen addresses his book 
to practitioners like himself, not to economists. He has not, in short, indicated 
the limitations to many of his generalizations. Thus he selects as his general 
theme Portia’s statement beginning: “If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces; ... ” Yet I somehow gain the impression in reading the book that “to 
know what were good to do” in international finance is anything but easy. 
Beyen seems also to have conflicting views regarding whether our problems 
are basically old or new. Before he begins his inquiry, they appear old. “It 
is very instructive to read what was said and written in speech, resolution, 
and treaty after the First World War. Neither the problems nor the offered 
solutions were as different from those of today as the adolescents of all ages 
imagine” (p. 8). Yet he concludes his story with these words: “I tried to 
describe the growth of new conceptions and the search for methods to imple- 
ment those conceptions. More than one war and the passing of a full generation 
was needed, first to free the world from its reverence for the golden rules of 
the past and then to breed a new willingness to live according to international 
rules” (p. 208). 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Kart R. Bopp 


Morgenthau, the New Deal and Silver: A Story of Pressure Politics. By Allan 
Seymour Everest. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 209. $3.50. 


This narrative, of the objectives and tactics of the Congressional silver bloc, 
attempts also to clarify Roosevelt’s monetary ideas further; it describes the 
implementation of the Silver Acts of 1933-1946 and the effects of those measures 
at home and abroad. It is written from the viewpoint of the historian rather 
than from that of the economist and is based mainly on the Morgenthau 
Diaries. The value of this study is threefold. It contains much relating to 
negotiations among the Secretary of the Treasury, the President, and the 
Senators who had constituents interested in either silver or inflation. It repeatedly 
demonstrates that foreign relations had become a field of concern to many 
other administrative units besides the Department of State. It describes the far- 
reaching effects, on other nations, of policies pursued under the threat of 
political retaliation by special pressure groups at home. Material of so recent a 
date is, of course, subject to special hazards; for example, this reviewer suspects 
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that eventually the Economists National Committee (cited five times) will 
prove to have been a much less representative group than the author implies. 
In cases like that of James Harvey Rogers, “considerable influence” (p. 22) is 
attributed to a person who subsequently is mentioned only with reference to 
his ineffectiveness (pp. 23, 33, 39, 40). Loose phrasing, unavoidable in so brief 
a treatment of so extensive a series of incidents, is found at various junctures. 
Among the subjects excluded from the agenda of the London Conference, 
disarmament should have been mentioned. Such small faults as these are of 
no particular consequence when compared with the enlightening sequence of 
events here laid bare without excess verbiage or comment. The author, in closing, 
poses the unsolved problem of silver subsidy, which, of course, thrives as but 
one aspect of the subsidy psychology of American society. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NicHoLs 


Bank Note Reporters and Counterfeit Detectors, 1826-1866: With a Discourse on 
Wildcat Banks and Wildcat Bank Notes. By William H. Dillistin. New York: 
The American Numismatic Society, 1949. Pp. viii, 176. $3.50. 


The author of this monograph is the general auditor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. He has also published a historical directory of New Jersey 
banks, 1804-1942, and one of the banks in the state of New York, 1784-1946. 
These publications, the useful products of an avocation that is pursued skillfully 
as well as zealously, are unique reference works in their field. They are not the 
product of a professional scholar but of a banker and accountant whose anti- 
quarian interests are disciplined by his practical experience and expert knowledge. 

The work under review discusses problems presented by the inadequately 
regulated bank-note issues of the period prior to the National Bank Act, and 
describes the publications that offered to keep their clients informed of counter- 
feits and of the current value of the notes of every bank in the country. It 
concerns business history, therefore, as much as banking history, for merchants 
and other businessmen needed such information no less than banks themselves 
in a situation where the notes of hundreds of banks, mostly unknown, might be 
found in circulation in any small town. Mr. Dilliston lists and briefly describes 
all the bank-note reporters known to him and lists the issues thereof accessible 
at twenty-eight leading libraries, general and special. He shows facsimiles of 
genuine-demand notes and post notes, of counterfeit notes, spurious notes, 
altered notes, and raised notes, and of pages from reporters and detectors. His 
text is based upon source material from contemporary publications, manuscripts, 
and court records. 

One would like to have Mr. Dillistin’s trained attention turned next to early 
bank statements, accounting methods, and credit standards. Such a study might 
enable him to describe the virtues of early American banking as well as its 
much-publicized defects and help in appraising the importance of bank credit 
in the nineteenth-century American economy. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland Bray HamMonpb 
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LABOR 


From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley: A Study of National Labor Policy and 
Labor Relations. By Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 724. 


From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley is a monumental work that recapitulates 
the experience under the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, the changes 
incorporated in the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, and early experi- 
ence under the latter legislation. Although Mr. Millis did not live to see the 
completion of this book, his philosophy and wisdom as a lifelong student of and 
practitioner in labor relations dominate the story. Miss Brown has skillfully 
interwoven Millis’ concept of a sound national labor policy in a democratic 
society with a definitive history of the important stages in the development of 
the legal and economic status of collective bargaining in all its complexities. 

Other studies have considered selected aspects of these developments, but this 
volume provides the most comprehensive treatment of the legislative and adminis- 
trative framework in relation to experience. A lawyer will find that the strictly 
legal aspects have not been overlooked. A political scientist will find ample case 
material to illustrate the conflicts that may arise between the intent of legislation 
and difficulties in its application in an ever-changing economic environment. 
The economic historian will find an excellent analysis of the evolution of the 
most important single labor policy in our history and its widespread ramifica- 
tions into the industrial life of the nation. For a student of the labor movement, 
this volume is an indispensable guide to understanding current, collective-bar- 
gaining problems, as well as a reference book that incorporates well-indexed 
materials from widely scattered sources. 

The approach of the writers to their task is functional. It emphasizes the how 
and why of the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts in terms of the specific rights 
they were set up to protect. Legislative and judicial precedents, statistics of 
numbers of workers affected and types of cases processed, and arguments pro 
and con in outstanding cases are treated in the context of the rights of collective 
bargaining. These rights and implicit obligations, in turn, ramify into questions 
of how freedom of association is to be achieved in relation to such other rights 
as freedom of speech, the right to strike, or the individual’s right to earn a 
livelihood. These were the basic issues in the labor conspiracy cases at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. They are by no means completely resolved 
today. 

The writers believe that the Wagner Act was a step in the right direction since 
it incorporated the acceptance of collective bargaining as a cornerstone of a 
democratic way of life. The law was admittedly not perfect but its principles 
“were as sound in 1947 as they were in 1935. They needed only to be supple- 
mented and extended so that the democratic purposes of the Act could be 
maintained under all the conditions which had arisen during twelve years’ 
experience.” The writers conclude that the Taft-Hartley Act “looked backward 
rather than forward” and failed to meet current needs. The major counts against 
it are the creation of administrative anomalies, if not outright inefficiency, the 
encouragement of settling disputes by litigation rather than by negotiations, the 
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necessity of undue interference with the operation of collective bargaining by a 
government agency, and a general weakening of the legal status of unions and 
collective bargaining. The amendments that were designed to give “equal” 
protection to the rights of employers are believed by the writers to have been 
directed toward meeting criticisms that were more formal than real. The amend- 
ments of the Act concerning unfair labor practices and their prevention, on the 
other hand, are recognized by the writers as needed restraints of clearly established 
abuses. 

I have no quarrel with the views expressed by the writers and am grateful 
for a comprehensive analysis that cites chapter and verse regarding the nation’s 
experience with this legislation. However, I would add to their criticisms the 
unrealistic approach of the Taft-Hartley Act as compared with the Wagner Act. 
To attempt to legislate in minute detail for situations that are here today, and 
gone tomorrow, is folly. Nor can one legislate out of existence long-established 
practices in industry that meet recognized economic needs. Union hiring halls 
and closed-shop contracts, when they are accepted by both parties, will persist or 
reappear in a disguised form. Moreover, the implications of this way of legislating 
are far-reaching. The Wagner Act was couched in broad terms and provided a 
basic framework within which labor and management could resolve their 
differences with respect to economic issues. The Taft-Hartley Act attempts to 
substitute legislative and administrative fiat for joint determination of specific 
issues of working conditions. If the scope, character, and operations of labor 
agreements are to be increasingly subject to legislative and administrative action, 
then “collective bargaining” and “labor-management relations” have lost their 
meaning. 


University of Pennsylvania Giapys L. PALMER 


Cotton Textile Wages in the United States and Great Britain: A Comparison of 
Trends, 1860-1945. By Roland Gibson. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 


Pp. ix, 137. 


This study is concerned principally with the movement of money wages and 
real wages in the cotton textile industry in Great Britain and the United States 
from 1860 to 1945 and with the influence exercised upon the wage movements 
by trade unionism and productivity-affecting factors. One chapter is devoted to 
wage differentials and another to regional differences. The difficult problems 
attendant upon reducing the payment-in-kind, money-wage, price, and produc- 
tivity data to satisfactorily comparable terms are dealt with in four appendixes. 
A short index and a bibliography are included. 

The author’s principal findings in respect to cotton-textile wages are readily 
summarized: Money wages trended upward somewhat more rapidly in the 
United States than in Great Britain throughout the period, but real wages moved 
up somewhat faster in Great Britain until 1914, after which American real wages 
advanced somewhat more rapidly. During both wars real wages rose in each 
country. Since 1907, at least, labor productivity has risen faster in the United 
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States than in Great Britain. New inventions were introduced more rapidly in 
the United States, the working force was better organized, and mill specialization 
and standardization were carried further than in Great Britain. Much of the 
responsibility for the failure of British firms to modernize is placed at the door 
of trade-unionism, which was much more powerful in Britain than in America 
and more craft dominated. The wage structure obtaining within the cotton 
textile industry as a whole does not appear to have changed a great deal in either 
country in the forty to fifty years ending in 1937. The stability of this structure 
in Britain is attributed to the ability of the craft-dominated British unions to 
maintain craft differentials inherited from the past. Regional wage differences 
were long as pronounced in Britain as in the United States, labor immobility, 
the sex composition of the textile labor force, the relative number of wage 
earners per family, and the prevalence of local wage-rate lists accounting for 
these differences in Britain. While British textile unions succeeded in maintaining 
real wages even at times when they were declining in America, their dominance 
by a craft structure and their unwillingness to allow freedom to management 
operated to diminish the rate at which real textile wages rose. 

The author might have given more attention, respecting each country, to the 
position of cotton textiles in the hierarchy of industry and to the genesis of the 
wage structure in the textile industry in the nineteenth century. He makes no 
reference to G. T. Jones’s study indicating the operation for a time of increasing 
returns in the textile industry, though this condition should have affected wages. 
Adequate evaluation of Taussig’s thesis respecting wage differentials is hardly 
possible in the absence of an analysis of the ethnic composition of the relevant 
labor force. Further analysis of the reasons for the intercountry differences in 
the movement of real wages before 1914 is indicated. 


Duke University J. J. SPENGLER 


Meat and Man: A Study of Monopoly, Unionism and Food Policy. By Lewis 
Corey. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. x, 377. $4.50. 


Writing at the suggestion of the secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, A. F. of L., to illustrate problems involved in 
union-management co-operation, Corey has included selected historical materials 
dealing with various phases of the meat industry. Parts of the work contain 
material which is supplemental to information in Rudolf A. Clemen’s, The 
American Livestock and Meat Industry. Because the volume is a case study, with 
emphasis on labor, it might, in some respects, be compared to the work of the 
late McCalister Coleman, Men and Coal. 

Corey’s effort to treat the meat industry within the complex of general eco- 
nomic organization is frankly experimental. He deals broadly with many topics 
and this breadth of aims helps to account for a certain diffuseness in organization. 
A chapter on meat history includes the mercantile period. Rapid jumps to the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries are followed by opinion on monopoly 
and technology. After discussing the shortcomings of federal regulation, Corey 
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suggests that meat packing should be considered a public utility. Consideration 
of the impact of technology is aptly illustrated by union views on recent industrial 
developments and a conclusion is reached that the situation calls for union- 
management co-operation. 

An important element in Corey’s work is the inclusion of varied source 
materials in portraying personalities and developments in the labor unions. It 
indicates that large opportunity exists for scholars to approach systematically the 
history of labor relations with respect to meat and other specific food industries. 
Future historians may include this volume among sources for ideas current at 
mid-century regarding possible functions of the meat industry in relation to society 
as a whole. There are numerous footnotes and an adequate index. 


Brooklyn College Ricuarp O. Cummines 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 


Wealth and Welfare: The Backgrounds of American Economics. By Norman 
Ware. New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949. Pp. 231. $2.50. 


This wise, good-humored, and spirited little volume is in some sense the best, 
as it is the last, that Norman Ware ever did before his untimely death. It is 
learned but informal, critical but tolerant, descriptive but brief. The subject 
matter, as here presented, opens like an accordion, for all the sections are jointed 
with interpretive ideas. In its compactness it readily lends itself to expansion in 
the hands of the skillful teacher, while the most indifferent student is apt to 
find himself prodded to private ruminations by the problems posed and the 
positions taken. The more sensitive will not miss the humane satire; the run-of- 
mill reader will be alerted by the lively language which speaks the quick mind 
of the author. 

In justifying his historical approach, Ware says that “the way .. . to under- 
stand our own economy is to examine its predecessors and the . . . conditions 
under which they arose and declined, and the economic, political, religious, and 
even artistic conditions and problems out of which our own and other economies 
grew. For the fact is that thought is instrumental, that it performs a function in 
a given situation and can therefore be . . . evaluated only as it is related to the 
situation in which it arose.” Beginning with “Some Failures of Classical Eco- 
nomics,” the author reviews the practice and doctrines of the most significant 
periods of development from the early Middle Ages forward—the commercial 
revolution, mercantilism, physiocracy, the industrial revolution, and so comes 
to American capitalism in its several phases. 

The book may be used as an introduction to the principle course, for topping 
off the discussion of comparative economic systems, or in integrated survey 
classes. It is a book one can teach, for it exudes ideas that invite confirmation, 
amendment, or refutation. Heaven will not save us from the lifeless recitals, 
the mere batteries with no connection between the poles. In the case of such 
a text the poor instructor must grope for positive and negative, stretch himself 
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prone between them, and be the fuse for any current that flows. But Norman 
Ware, in a last graceful service, has switched on the sparks. 


Rutgers University Broapus MitTcHELL 


The Idea of Usury: From Tribal Brotherhood to Universal Otherhood. By Ben- 
jamin N. Nelson. [History of Ideas Series, No. 3.] Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. xxi, 258. $3.00. 


The latest volume in the “History of Ideas Series” is an essay on ethical evolu- 
tion constructed around the highlights of historic debate over the Deuteronomy 
doctrine on usury. It dwells first on early medieval phases of the debate in which 
ecclesiastical thinkers selected the prohibition in the doctrine, banning usury 
among brothers, and sought to make it coextensive with the universal brother- 
hood of Christian idealism. This aim is neatly contrasted with that of a later 
phase of argument, “from Calvin to Blackstone,” in which the permissive part of 
the doctrine, permitting one to take usury from strangers, in turn, displaced the 
prohibition. The new universalism, unlike the old, was much more than an 
ethical ideal, since it was already socially ernbodied in the capitalist organization 
of economic enterprise. A major object of the essay, however, is to stress Calvin’s 
importance in giving expression to a genuinely new ethical theory, one that was 
more suited to universalization than the early medieval Christian theory it 
supplanted. The latter had been too subject to confusion with the tribalism of 
the original Hebrew doctrine. This point is reinforced by an appendix on 
parallels manifest in the history of the idea of friendship. Mr. Nelson’s flair for 
the dramatic leads him also to insert a chapter on the nineteenth-century “ghost 
life” of the Deuteronomy debate, telling the story of Father Jeremiah O’Callaghan, 
whose hopes of reviving early medieval interpretations were broken by Vatican 
indifference and mission work in Vermont. 

For economic historians the interest of the essay will lie largely in questions 
of method that it raises, explicitly or implicitly. A too modest postscript describes 
the work as not a history of ideas that would be obliged to treat social context 
and function, but as genealogy, which may legitimately neglect these. For his 
emphasis on doctrines of brotherhood Mr. Nelson claims the purely formal 
significance that attaches to the Weber thesis, yet he is evidently too much of 
a historian to be content with this position, for he would like to place the 
various facets of his essay more concretely in the historical process. For example, 
on page 82 he implies that the clergy, prior to the seventeenth century, had 
dictated public opinion. Despite the formidable footnotes and the fifty pages of 
bibliography, the present book does not include the kinds of data that would be 
requisite, for any period, for establishing such a statement. Nor is it necessary 
that it should. We are promised further work on restitution and allied matters 
that will deal fully with the relations between ecclesiastical theory and lay action. 


University of Chicago Sytvia L. Torupp 
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Protestant Churches and Industrial America. By Henry F. May. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. x, 297. $3.50. 


The studies of Dumbrowski on Christian socialism, Abel on the impact of 
the city on American Protestantism, and Hopkins on the rise of the social gospel 
in America preceded this volume on the Protestant Churches and industrial 
America. However, this study makes a special contribution of its own. 

Mr. May is chiefly concerned with social thought rather than religious history, 
and speculative theology interests him only as it bears on alterations in basic 
social attitudes. He has confined his investigations to the thirty years after 
the Civil War and to five major Protestant denominations: Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopalian. Since the most powerful opinions 
emanated from eastern and middlewestern cities, the attitudes examined are of 
necessity urban ones. 

The book is divided into five main categories of organization: (1) The Con- 
servative Mold, 1828-1861, (2) The Summit of Complacency, 1861-1876, (3) 
The Sources of Change, 1877-1895, and (4) Social Christianity, 1877-1895. 

Mr. May succeeds in correcting a characteristic methodological fallacy all too 
frequent among historians. Having set up a pair of opposites, historians are 
inclined to endow one with the attributes of change and to regard the other 
as constant. May seeks to study “the whole influence of church opinion,” and he 
quite correctly implies that one part cannot be appraised without the other. 
Conservative thought is as vital as the deviation from it, and what he begins in 
the first section is carried through the entire book. Indeed, this is a case study 
of the mutations in conservative thought. Accordingly, there are discriminations 
and they are frequently subtle ones. 

The second part of the analysis convincingly establishes two salient points. 
That conservative theology and conservative sociology were roughly parallel 
is well known. But it is not so generally appreciated that church spokesmen 
exerted so pervasive an influence in all sectors of life during the entire first 
century of the existence of the United States. If there is any justification for con- 
sidering the United States as a Christian (that is, Protestant) nation, these are the 
years when it is appropriate to do so. The materials surveyed in these chapters 
raise a number of interesting questions which May does not undertake to answer. 
The weight of Christian doctrine in the organization of learning is clear not 
only in economics and sociology, but in science and philosophy. But how the 
fundamentalist idea of man—so amply revealed in these pages—was adjusted to 
the democratic tradition is not so apparent. What became of the eighteenth 
century which theologians were still combating so vigorously in the nineteenth? 
How was secular political theory and its social implications Christianized? What 
were the steps in the process? 

The core of May’s thesis lies in the third division however. Intruding events 
were the sources of change, and the events were the recurrent industrial crises— 
1877, 1886, and 1892-1894. A world was changing between 1876 and 1896, and 
men were gradually becoming aware of it. Leaders of religion were coerced into 
new directions of thought by the pressure of events. Poverty, misery, strikes, and 
greed shocked churchmen into recognition of their social responsibilities. But 
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here May follows the conventional historical tendency of making processes sub- 
sidiary to dramatic events. The composite series of events to which he assigns 
causal force were no doubt controlling. But urbanism and industrialism are 
processes no less than the organization of learning and the institutions of 
religion. Events, to be sure, influence processes; but processes likewise influence 
events. The crises of industrialism, themselves consequences of historical proc- 
esses, co-ordinated with others. But what are the connective links? 

The final section is less a conclusion than a summary. Yet it is an important 
summary, for May distinguishes between conservative, progressive, and radical 
social Christianity. A brief evaluation of Christian social teaching and American 
thought ends the book. 

May has written an excellent monograph. It is temperate, precise, and well 
documented. The bibliography is admirable and he has used new as well as 
relatively unfamiliar materials. The organization is sound, the reasoning always 
cogent. There are new insights, new definitions, new combinations of interpreta- 
tion. This is high praise, and I mean that it should be. 

Nevertheless, he has written in the spirit of the old history, for even the “new 
history” is already old. He has added to our knowledge; he has not extended it. 
No hypotheses are advanced, and the framework of analysis is always implicit. 
The book is crammed with the materials of social science, but no social-science 
approaches are employed. While there are many arresting ideas in this study, 
many more are suggested by it. Perhaps the most challenging is the ideology of 
democracy. The fundamentalist idea of man and the democratic idea of man are 
incompatible. How they were adjusted (if, indeed they were) is an important 
question. But more important is the problem of how they could exist earlier 
side by side. What individual and social tensions did these incongruities produce? 
How did they relate to others? To attack these and similar issues, historians must 
look to the concepts and the hypotheses of psychology, anthropology, and the other 
social sciences. 


Sarah Lawrence College Bert JaMEes LoEWENBERG 


Robert Owen: Social Idealist. By Rowland Hill Harvey. Edited, with a foreword, 
by John Walton Caughey. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 269. $3.75. 


Historians have long been doing justice to Robert Owen. When the Dictionary 
of National Biography first appeared Sir Leslie Stephen gave him his deserved 
space and treatment. Since Frank Podmore’s two-volume biography in 1906, no 
scholar, apparently, has found new source material such as would alter basically 
the recognized story of Owen’s life. But there are those who, without pretensions 
to originality or new discoveries, have a compulsion to write about the inde- 
fatigable discourser, businessman, and utopian. One such is the author of the 
present work, the late Professor Harvey. 

In editing the manuscript, completed before Mr. Harvey’s death in 1943, 
Mr. Caughey has aimed to carry out what he “took to be the author’s inten- 
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tions.” The printed book is a revelation of Mr. Harvey’s own personality at the 
same time that it fulfills admirably its purpose of sympathetically exposing the 
life and character of Robert Owen. To do this with Owen means to make the 
reverse of normal seem natural, for the common process in which youthful 
dreams are followed by the development of a practical administrative sense was, 
in his case, completely transposed. Mr. Harvey makes quite credible Owen’s 
broad humanity and intense rationality as well as the contemporary doubts about 
his sanity. Pointing to the many instances in which Owen anticipated what 
is now an enlightened point of view, the author does not neglect the inconsisten- 
cies in the thinking of the good-tempered fanatic. Sometimes the logical victor 
in his arguments with the economists and shrewdly using some of David 
Ricardo for his own purposes, Owen, nevertheless, was capable of advocating 
spade husbandry as a way out of the Malthusian dilemma. The extraordinary 
successes of his early life apparently made this remarkable educational theorist 
impervious to education. The believer in the sovereign power of circumstances 
over human nature was unaffected in his convictions by the failures in the 
application of his ideas. 

There are a few errors in the book, and there is one general criticism to which 
Mr. Harvey is subject, perhaps for the very reason that he was so well qualified 
by temperament to write about Owen. In passages describing the prevalent 
human miseries to which Owen reacted so sensitively, Mr. Harvey has ignored 
the revisions made by recent economic historians concerning the social conse- 
quences of the industrial revolution. I think, moreover, that he should have 
considered more fully, by analysis and example, the question whether Owen 
had really democratic instincts to temper his autocratic tendencies. 

In the main, however, Owen’s personality emerges sharply and almost hero- 
ically from Mr. Harvey’s pages. Defeated or outmaneuvered in his battles with 
religious leaders, the courageous and charitable Owen now seems, though 
scornful of religion and the marriage laws, a “Christian gentleman” and a 
champion of decency by comparison with his detractors. Pitiably unsuccessful as 
were his community experiments in the United States and Britain, he gave the 
lie by his example to the economic dogmas of his fellow capitalists, and no 
absurdity in Owen can detract from the miracle wrought by his benevolence 
among the mill hands at New Lanark. 


University of Rochester Wittson H. Coates 


Henry George, Citizen of the World. By Anna George de Mille. Edited by Don C. 
Shoemaker. With an Introduction by Agnes de Mille. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 276. $3.50. 


Years before the war, Mrs. de Mille planned to do a new life of her father. 
After Paris fell she told me in tears how the events of September 1939 had 
brushed aside the international celebration of the centennial of his birth, and she 
wept too for not having produced the biography she longed to do. She recog- 
nized that the standard Life, which her brother had brought out in 1900, could not 
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be expected to reach a wide audience again. Her famous humor abandoned her, 
and she sounded defeated at our conference. 

But soon the Georgist American Journal of Economics and Sociology brought 
out the biographical essays which are the basis of the present book. And between 
about 1943 and 1947, I believe, she managed the fresh redoing, the infusion of 
energy which gives life to this new portrait. For her to have had help would 
not have been unnatural. But if possibly Mrs. de Mille’s daughter Agnes, whose 
pen moves as dexterously through the introduction as her feet across the stage, 
or the cousin who edited the book had much to do with the writing, neither 
takes credit. All that is given to Mrs. de Mille. She drove herself to the finish, 
and the word that the University of North Carolina Press would publish her 
book came five hours before she died. 

Mrs. de Mille had no sense of history to tell her that her father, as a man of 
mind in California, had drawn ideas for Progress and Poverty from special 
sources; she had no trained appreciation to sense what Schmoller, for example, 
saw at a reading, namely, that the book combined traditional economics with 
new data to produce a conspicuously American blend of ideas. She was proud, 
of course, to name names. Henry George had trod the same stage, sometimes in 
rivalry, sometimes in devotion, with other interesting people; for instance, Gover- 
nor Henry Haight, and James McClatchy of the Sacramento Bee; Francis A. 
Walker and Seth Low, among other university men; A. S. Hewitt, Cleveland, 
and Bryan; Gladstone, Arnold Toynbee, and Michael Davitt. Such are the 
dramatis personae she had to use, but though she introduced them accurately she 
left them all but voiceless on the stage. 

For students the information of this biography is not rich. There may be 
surprise for some, though, to discover a single taxer writing about George 
with little mention of the single tax. For any reader, there is inner testimonial 
of loyalty to a vision of peace and freedom, held now for eighty years. 


The Johns Hopkins University Cuarves A. BARKER 


Readings in Economics. Edited by K. William Kapp and Lore L. Kapp. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1949. Pp. vi, 444. $2.75. 


This volume of readings in the history of economic thought brings together 
thirty-seven selections from great writings in political economy from the time of 
Thomas Aquinas to socialist Britain. Individual selections are relatively brief 
(averaging about eleven pages each), but they are judiciously chosen and 
succinctly introduced by the editors. The criterion of selection has been to give 
representative samples of “new methodological approaches, the points of view 
from which the different authors attack their problems, and what they consider 
the central problem of political economy to be” (Preface). Due consideration 
is also given to the pedagogical value of the respective selections. 

About nine tenths of the total space is concerned with “Political Economy as 
the Science of Market Economy,” in which the schools of thought are classified 
as mercantilism, classical political economy, economic historicism, socialism, 
neoclassicism, and theories of economic instability. A brief “precapitalist” section 
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contains contributions from Aquinas and Luther, and a brief “postcapitalist” 
section has selections on political economy in the Soviet Union »od on economic 
planning in Great Britain. 

Curiously, in this book of masterworks there are no selections from Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Ricardo, Marx, or Keynes. Omission of the Wealth of Nations 
and Ricardo’s Principles is reasonably explained by the editors by the availability 
of inexpensive editions of these classic works. The summing up of Marx is left 
to Lenin’s well-known “Teachings of Karl Marx,” which seems a wiser choice 
than anything of comparable brevity in Marx’s own writings. Less justified is 
the use of A. P. Lerner’s “Some Swedish Stepping Stones in Economic Theory,” 
as an introduction to Keynes. A wiser choice might have been either Keynes’ 
own summary of his general theory of employment in the 1937 Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, or Lerner’s review in the 1936 International Labour Review. 

Other missing persons of note inciude Walras, Menger, Jevons, Bohm-Bawerk, 
Wieser, Pareto, and J. B. Clark. This is all the more unusual because a great 
deal of attention is devoted to marginalism. Perhaps these omissions in favor of 
Wicksell and Wicksteed can be explained in terms of primary concern with 
finished doctrine rather than with its development. American institutionalism is 
represented only obliquely by a selection from Veblen on the limitations of 
marginal utility and from Wesley Mitchell on the course and phases of the 
business cycle. ; 

The editors have contributed three of their own translations: Quesnay on 
“General Rules for the Economic Government of an Agricultural Economy”; 
a selection from von Thiinen’s Der isolierte Staat; and Schmoller on “Political 
Economy and its Method.” 

The volume should serve the useful purpose of making readily available a 
choice group of original writings from the masters of economic theory. 


University of Maryland Duptey Ditiarp 


THE RUSSIAN AND SPANISH EMPIRES 


Russkie otkrytua v Tikhom Okeane i Severnoi Amerike v XVIII-XIX vekakh. 
Edited by A. I. Andreev. Moscow and Leningrad: Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR [All-Union Geographic Society], 1944. Pp. 221. 


This book is a collection of materials relating to Russian exploration in the 
North Pacific between 1758 and 1806. An introduction (pp. 5-22) discusses the 
origin, content, and present location of the materials included and calls attention 
to the possibilities of other materials in Soviet archives. 

The materials of this book are grouped into three parts. The first part (pp. 23- 
37) consists of accounts of two expeditions made into the North Pacific by 
promyshlenniki: the first by Glotov and Ponomarev, in 1758-1759, that dis- 
covered the islands of Umnak and Unalaska; the second by Lazarev, Vasiutinskii, 
and Tolstykh, in 1760-1764, that discovered the six Andreanov islands. Both 
accounts are ghostwritten from information supplied by the principals of the 
expeditions. The Glotov-Ponomarev account is typical of those by Siberian 
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promyshlenniki in that it is concerned with the time and place of arrival, kinds 
and numbers of fur-bearing animals, the numbers of each taken, relations with 
the natives, including the imposition upon them of tribute by the state. Part of 
this account was published in Shchukin’s symposium. The Lazarev-Vasiutinskii 
and Tolstykh accounts describe the Andreanov islands and their inhabitants in 
considerable detail. This description was first published in the eighteenth century 
by Stahlin and was frequently used by subsequent investigators. More recently 
the Soviet geographer, Berg, published the Russian archival version, that Andreev 
reproduces here with modern transliteration. 

The second part (pp. 38-117) contains some fifteen documents relating to 
the activities between 1785 and 1790 of the Golikov-Shelekhov company, the 
forerunner of the Russian-American Company. They include Shelekhov’s instruc- 
tions to his company’s agents and reports and petitions to the governor-general 
of eastern Siberia. They give information about the relations between Shelekhov 
and the mariner promyshlenniki, the internal organization of his company, and 
its activities in the North Pacific. Among them also are his requests for state 
financial aid, his criticism of the destructive cutthroat competition among the 
Russians in the Aleutians and Alaska, and his proposal for correcting this 
condition, that is, a state-authorized monopoly for his company. Although 
Shelekhov published an account of his activities between 1783 and 1787, Andreev 
does not refer to it, nor does he indicate whether these documents reveal facts 
or aspects of Shelekhov’s pioneering in the North Pacific not already known. 
The implication is that they do not. 

The third part of the present collection is the memoirs of one Korobitsyn, an 
agent of the Russian-American Company who sailed on the Neva; commanded 
by Captain Lisianskii, in the first Russian ’round-the-world voyage, 1803-1806. 
Hitherto unknown, these memoirs were accidentally discovered in manuscript 
form in a Leningrad antiquarian bookshop in 1940. In the final editing of the 
manuscript (1806) several details that had appeared in the original account, 
some of them reflecting unfavorably upon Lisianskii, were deleted. A number of 
the details appear in a “Short Extract,” discovered in one of the few surviving 
files of the chief management of the Russian-American Company. These details 
have been added to the memoirs as footnotes to the text. 

This small collection of source materials is essentially a selection or sampling by 
way of introducing American and Soviet scholars to the Russian materials to be 
found in Soviet archives. The book appeared in 1944 before the wartime party 
line changed, and Andreev’s introduction is clear in its expressed desire for 
Soviet-American co-operation in scholarship. When such otherwise able works 
upon exploration in the North Pacific as those of Wagner and Masterson either 
say little about the Russian language materials available or misconstrue them, 
publications such as the present one are welcome, despite the facts that all but 
Korobitsyn’s memoirs have appeared in one form or another before and that 
V. N. Berkh, A. P. Sokolov, and P. Tikhmenev have used these materials. The 
publications in which this earlier scholarship appeared are today scarce. It might 
be added that Andreev’s compilation is only one of several published during the 


last decade by the Geographical Society on Russian exploration in the Pacific and 
elsewhere. 
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These materials which Andreev has brought together will be of interest pri- 
marily to the student of Russian expansion and exploration in the North Pacific. 
Nevertheless, they do have some usefulness for the economic historian, par- 
ticularly those of the first two parts, that relate as much to Russian commercial 
activity and to the origins of the Russian-American Company as to exploration 
and description of geographical discoveries. 

The one criticism that can be directed against this compilation arises from 
the use of a mid-nineteenth century copy of the Shelekhov documents when an 
eighteenth-century copy, apparently more accurate and exact, is known to exist 
but could not be obtained by Andreev because of wartime conditions. Moreover, 
Andreev is persuaded that since the originals written by Shelekhov himself were 
sent to St. Petersburg by the Siberian authorities, search of the archives of the 
Senate as well as those of the Commission of Commerce and the Commercial 
College would uncover them, along with other valuable material. I wonder what 
would have been lost by waiting until the end of the war to obtain and examine 
eighteenth-century copy or to search the archives for the originals. Collating the 
two texts would have obvious advantages, and publication of the originals of the 
documents could have established the definitive text. 


University of California, Los Angeles Raymonp H. FisHer 


Mexican Silver and the Enlightenment. By Clement G. Motten. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 90. $2.00. 


Through one of those academic accidents which occasionally embarrass pro- 
fessors in charge of candidates for the Doctor of Philosophy, two scholars began 
independently a study of parallel and overlapping topics. The wider investigation 
led to the publication of a full-length monograph, The Mining Guild of New 
Spain and Its Tribunal General, by Walter Howe. The second piece of research 
yielded the present slender volume, covering a much narrower aspect of silver 
mining in Mexico but supplementing to a moderate degree Howe’s earlier 
publication. 

Briefly, Clement Motten’s thesis is this: After the middle of the eighteenth 
century, under the influence of mounting debts and expensive plans for economic 
development, the “enlightened” Charles III pondered ways of increasing the 
output of colonial silver mines. Fortunately for the Spanish Crown, a Basque 
engineer, Fausto de Elhuyar, possessed the best of recommendations and experi- 
ence for heading a technical mission to New Spain. In their attempts to improve 
mining methods, that is, to substitute the new Born process for the patio 
technique, the Spanish expert and his German associates had comparatively 
small success. But enlightenment came when De Elhuyar, recognizing the need 
for basic metallurgical knowledge, founded the College of Mines in Mexico City. 
Elhuyar became Dean and attracted to the faculty distinguished European 
scientists. “This continuing success of the European mission unfortunately was 
not able to persist much further than one generation.” 

Actually, more than half of this book’s 66 pages of text discuss scientific advance- 
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ment, in Spain and Mexico, prior to the enlightenment specifically associated 
with the application of “useful knowledge” to silver mining. “Where the 
European Experts Succeeded” is a 614-page chapter. Limitations of time, the 
author admits, precluded an exhaustive study of certain questions which “pre- 
sumably” would be answered in the Archivo de Minerfa. One wonders why it 
was considered urgent to publish this much in an apparently definitive form. 
Even the relatively minor factual slips bear the earmarks of impatience to see 
words in print. Thus, Ancient Spain (p. 43) is doubtless Old Spain (in contrast 
with New Spain), there is no town of Guiptizcoa (p. 5) but Guadalajara (p. 41) 
may be Spanish or Mexican, the dollar sign stands for pesos as well as dollars 
(p. 12); Conga Arguelles (p. 80) should read Canga Argiielles. 


Duke University Rosert S. SMITH 


Economia de la sociedad colonial: ensayo de historia comparada de América 
Latina. By Sergio Bagi. Buenos Aires: Libreria “El Ateneo” Editorial, 1949. 
Pp. 300. 


The Mining Community in Northern New Spain: The Parral Mining District. 
Ibero-Americana: 30. By Robert C. West. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1949. Pp. 169. $3.00. 


The Exchange Media of Colonial Mexico. By Wilbur T. Meek. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1948. Pp. 114. $2.50. 


Enough topics and periods have already been adequately treated in -monographic 
literature so that there has been for some time a real need for a broadly inte- 
grated comparative study of the economies of all Latin America in the colonial 
era. Sergio Bagu, in somewhat of a trial-blazing venture, is moderately successful 
in his effort. His volume not only measures up to the breadth of outlook implied 
in the title but even exceeds it. Not satisfied with a comparative study of the 
Spanish and Portuguese areas of Latin America (the French story is but lightly 
touched upon), he, on occasion, has also drawn in the English and Dutch 
interests in colonial America. 

Little of the work seems the product of original research in primary materials. 
Dependent as he is upon existing literature, some areas such as Brazil, Argentina, 
and Mexico receive heavy attention while others such as Colombia, Ecuador, 
Santo Domingo, and Central America go almost unnoticed. Mr. Bagi’s con- 
tribution is mainly in the realm of synthesis and interpretation. 

With ample attention directed to the Indian and European backgrounds as 
well as the emergence of the colonial economies, the study is well organized. 
One of the most challenging discussions concerns the feudal and capitalistic 
elements present in the colonial economies. The author concludes that the 
economic life was more capitalistic than feudal in nature. 

The degree of documentation employed, the full listing of bibliography, and 
the index serve to increase the serviceability of the volume. I frankly admire the 
percentage emphasis placed on Portuguese-American matters. Author Bagt’s. 
willingness, even desire, to bring in the English colonial story on occasion may 
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possibly stem from his residence and teaching experiences in this country during 
the mid-1940’s. 

Possibly only after more monographic studies have appeared can a better 
balanced comparative study be produced. 

The excellent monograph by Robert C. West, originally a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of California, Berkeley, describes the economy of a seventeenth- 
century mining community of southern Chihuahua. Fortified with ten maps, 
an equal number of plates, several revealing appendixes, and an imposing bibli- 
ography, his work is a distinctly welcome contribution to the economic (and 
geographic) literature of colonial Mexico. Now many students of colonial mining 
can lift their mental horizons beyond the classic areas that Guanajuato, Zacatecas, 
and San Luis Potosi have long constituted. 

Appropriately and concisely, the Parral mining community, where activity 
began in 1631, is presented in its relationship to the other mining areas of 
New Spain. With what might be termed splendid restraint, possibly with an 
eye upon the readability of the literary product, the author has presented geological 
and geographic information in readily understandable form. A highlight of the 
volume is the demonstrated economic interdependence of the mining, the farming, 
and the ranching activities of the area. The author gives an over-all view of 
the economy of the region, not a vacuum-produced view of mining alone. In 
fact, the breadth of the economic treatment led me to expect even something 
more, namely a total view of the community. The title of the work would » 
have supported such, much of the archival material could have provided it, and 
I, for one, would have enjoyed the social, the religious, the political, and the 
intellectual sides of life in the mining community. Perhaps some of those topics 
are far removed from the province of the economic geographer, but many are 
cultivated by such approaches as human or political geography. 

The foundation stones for the soundness of the study are evident as one 
reviews the bibliography and its relation to the text. The author worked in 
numerous Mexican archives and had transcripts available from the Spanish 
archives as well. The heavy dependence upon the Municipal Archive of Parral, 
Chihuahua, shows that he did not use the much-frequented archives only. In fact, 
one rather hopes for a bibliographical note on the nature and holdings of that 
archive. The work could have been strengthened structurally with a statement 
of conclusions, a final summarized integration of the diverse but interrelated 
findings treated in the individual chapters. 

This, the thirtieth volume of Ibero-Americana, strongly upholds the previously 
established high standards of this series. 

Wilbur T. Meek’s study, a doctoral dissertation at Columbia University, is an 
effort to detail the history of the monies of New Spain during the three hundred 
years, 1521-1821. Eighty pages of text can scarcely afford adequate, much less 
complete, coverage of the subject. To the totally uninitiated the listing of the 
native exchange media—cacao, cotton, gold, corn, copper, tin, shell beads, and 
stone counters—can be interesting, but a more sophisticated reader pauses to ask, 
“Is the author adding anything to the information previously readily available on 
the subject?” On too many topics—native exchange media, the first mint, the silver 
coins, and several others—the study is thin and incomplete. 
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I believe the writer’s dependence upon Pradeau is heavier than indicated 
and that his failure to use certain writings by Aiton and Haring is most 
unfortunate. Possibly publication costs ruled out the possibility of any pictorial 
representations of the colonial coins but anyone who has seen the collection 
assembled by Silvio Zavala and the Museo Nacional de Historia in Chapultepec 
Castle realizes that even a single plate could add much to such a study. 

The first chapter, “The Colonial Policy of Spain,” is ill named since it includes 
much more than a statement of Spanish policy. Much of that initial chapter is 
but repetition of the introductory material to be found in numerous texts and 
much of the material included has but the most marginal relevance to the 
subject of the study. At the other end of the work, the closing chapter, entitled 
“An Appraisal,” is by no stretch of the imagination an evaluation of the colonial 
exchange media but instead seems to be an assessment of the total colonial 
economy. 

After giving the substance of pertinent documents in his text, the writer com- 
monly and needlessly quotes at length from the document in a footnote. I am 
sure that the omission of at least some such quotations could have provided the 
space for a badly needed bibliography. 


Washington University Ciinton Harvey GARDINER 


Communication 


In accepting re-election as editor of THE JourNaL or Economic History for a 
term of three years I wish to thank the members of the Economic History Associa- 
tion for the support they have given Tue Journat and for their expression of 
confidence. 

My co-editor, Thomas C. Cochran, has borne the brunt of the editorial work on 
this issue of THE JourNAL. Because of new duties he felt that he should resign his 
editorship with the completion of this volume, but I am extremely pleased that 
he will continue to share in the editorial work during the next three years in the 
position of advisory editor. 

Herman E. Krooss has been named business manager of THE JourNAL in recog- 
nition of the close connection between the functions that he performs as treasurer 
of the Association and Tue Journat’s business problems which are handled 
through the invaluable aid of our publisher, New York University Press. 

With the resignation of Winifred Carroll from the position of assistant editor 
of THE Journat we lose the help of an editor of rare conscientiousness and skill. 
As co-worker with E. A. J. Johnson and Shepard B. Clough in founding Tue 
Journa and afterwards during the reorganization of the editorial work at the 
time I became editor, she performed, as a volunteer, services essential to the life 
of the Economic History Association in maintaining the activity of THE JouRNAL 
and in recording and corresponding for the Association. Her influence in setting 
THE Journav’s standards for editing have been felt throughout the first decade of 
its existence. The Association expressed by resolution at its Tenth Annual Meeting 
its grateful appreciation of her services. Because of my editorial duties for the 
Association, I know especially well how much the Association is indebted to her. 


F.C. L. 








Research Notes 


Ratew W. ano Morte. E. Hipy 


Among the recipients of awards by the Committee on Grants-in-Aid of the 
Social Science Research Council in March 1950 were several who are devoting 
their attention to subjects of import to economic historians. Among them were 
Reynold E. Carlson for a study of banking and economic development in Latin 
America; Dora Mae Clark for a study of the British Treasury in the administra- 
tion of the American colonies in the eighteenth century; Victor L. Johnson for a 
study of the impact of the American Revolution upon the Philadelphia area; 
Weymouth T. Jordan for a study of Noah B. Cloud and the promotion of 
southern agriculture; Henry F. May for a study of the decline of American 
radicalism, 1912-1924; Harry H. Pierce for a study of the financing of railroads 
in New York State, 1826-1875; David Spring for a study of the English landed 
classes in the nineteenth century; and Walter A. Weisskopf for a study of the 
social psychology of economic thought. 

As a memorial to the late R. D. W. Connor, first Archivist of the United 
States, the Executive Committee of the National Records Management Council 
has established fellowships in business-records management. The first three” 
fellows to be trained under the program have been selected—one from the 
Federal Government and two graduates of schools of business administration at 
Denver and New York University, respectively. It is expected that additional 
fellowships will be granted during the next two years. The training program 
consists of assignments at the midtown branch of the Business Archives Center, 
337 West 27th Street, New York City, and in established company-records centers 
where the fellows will assist council staff members in the evaluation, control, 
disposal, and preservation of business records. 

The Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress has announced the receipt 
of records from the National Women’s Trade Union League of America covering 
its entire history from 1903 to 1950. In addition to thirty-two volumes of head- 
quarters records, which were chronologically arranged, indexed, and bound, the 
gift includes verbatim proceedings of the league’s biennial conventions from 1909 
to 1947, proceedings of the three International Congresses of Working Women in 
1919, 1921, and 1923, and more than one hundred dossiers relating to educational 
programs on international affairs, legislation, and other matters. 

When President Truman was presented with the first copy of the recently 
published first volume of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, he requested that the 
National Historical Publications Commission should report to him on “what can 
be done—and should be done to make available to our people the public and 
private writings of men whose contributions to our history are now inadequately 
represented by published works.” Philip M. Hamer, the secretary to the commis- 
sion, has begun to collect the views and suggestions of scholars in various fields, 
including economic history, for the purpose of compiling a report to the President. 

Raymond de Roover was awarded the Haskins Medal for 1950 by the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, for his Money, Banking and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges. 
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The Jefferson Papers of the University of Virginia, a calendar compiled by 
Constance E. Thurlow and Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., and published in 1950 as 
Number Eight of the University of Virginia Bibliographical Series, lists many 
letters which “reveal the extraordinary relationship of the Southern planter with 
his Commission merchant” and “contain a wealth of information” on Jefferson’s 
views and actions with regard to the system of slavery and the agricultural 
methods of his day. The Institute of Early American History and Culture has 
recently published the Virginia Gazette Index, compiled and printed with the aid 
of grants from the Rockefeller Foundation through Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
“The entries in the Index provide a detailed clue to both news and persons 
through names of persons, ships, places, etc., and through a great variety of 
subject headings” for the entire forty-four years (1736-1780) of the Gazette’s 
existence. 

Economic history received considerable attention at the Ninth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences which met in Paris, August 28-September 3, 
1950. Thanks to Raymond de Roover, who attended the Congress, a summary 
of the sessions is available. A novelty of the Congress was that the morning 
sessions were entirely devoted to discussion of reports that had been printed 
and distributed to participants in advance. The main purpose of the reports 
was to survey both recent progress and unfinished tasks in various fields of 
research. M. M. Postan gave a survey of economic developments in the Middle 
Ages, and Colin Clark dealt chiefly with the growth of national incomes as 
the outstanding factor in the twentieth century. There was no report for the 
period between the Middle Ages and the twentieth century, but J. Fourastié 
presented a paper on historical determinism that was a plea for a greater use 
of statistics in order to find the determinants in economic development. J. J. 
Spengler gave a report on demography; Cipolla, Dhondt, Postan, and Wolff 
collectively reported on population trends in mediaeval population; J. U. Nef 
analyzed war in the course of history; and Walbank, Sapori, Riiter, and Malowitz 
presented separate papers on social unrest from antiquity to modern times. The 
text of the reports has been published in book form by the Librairie Armand 
Colin, and a summary of the discussions will appear later. 





ECONOMIC HISTORY IN BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS, 
1939-1948 * 


By J. CraEYBECKx 


Ekeren (Antwerp), Belgium 


This survey is restricted to a discussion of publications appearing during and 
after the war in the Netherlands and Belgium that concern economic history in 
the strict sense. Because space is limited, such closely related topics as social 
history, historical demography, and history of colonial expansion must be 
omitted.! Even within the strictly defined field, it has been necessary to select 
those books and papers that seem the most representative of historical research 
in both countries. More complete information can be found in bibliographical 
surveys * and in the chronicles and book reviews in the most important periodicals, 
the titles of which will appear several times in the following pages. 


* The following abbreviations are used in this article: 
B.C.R.H. : Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’Histoire. Académie royale des sciences, 
des lettres, et des beaux-arts de Belgique . 
B.G.N. :  Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 
B.V.G.O. :  Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde 
Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek 
Mededeelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie. Klasse der Letteren 
Nederlandsche Historiebladen 
Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire 
Commissie voor ’s Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién 
Revue du nord 
Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 
Verhandelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, 
Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié. Klasse der Letteren 


1 As is generally known, Belgium and the Netherlands shared a common history until 1585, 
and even after their separation the seventeen provinces that had been united under Charles V 
were still called the Low Countries. In 1949 appeared the first of twelve volumes in which 
the general history of the Low Countries, both Belgium and the Netherlands, will be knit 
together: Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, edited by J. A. Van Houtte, J. F. Niermeyer, 
J. Presser, J. Romein, H. Van Werveke (Utrecht, 1949). 

2In the Netherlands: The yearly repertories of books and articles in periodicals, compiled 
by N. B. Tenhaeff (died in 1943) and Aleida Gast for the years 1940 (N. B. Tenhaeff and 
A. Gast), 1941 (A. Gast), and 1942-1944 (A. Gast), came from the press respectively in 1943, 
1945, and 1947 under the title Repertorium van Boeken en Tijdschriftartikelen op het Gebied 
van de Geschiedenis van Nederland ... (Leiden: E. J. Brill). For medieval history we refer 
to the annotated survey by B. H. Slicher van Bath, “Guide to the Work of Dutch Medievalists, 
1919-1945,” Speculum, XXIII (1948), 236-66; and more particularly for the years 1940-1946 
to J. F. Niermeyer, “L’Histoire médiévale aux Pays-Bas de 1940 4 1946,’ Le moyen dge, LII 
(1946), 289-316, and LIII (1947), 131-56. 

Concerning the works that appeared from 1939 to 1943 about economic and social history, 
see J. G. van Dillen, “Economische en Sociale Geschiedenis,” in Geesteswetenschappelijke 
Onderzoek in Nederland (Amsterdam, 1948). 

In Belgium: H. Van Werveke brought out a survey of Belgian historical production during 
the war in Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden (a review, started in 1946 by 
the fusion of Nederlandsche Historiebladen and Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en 
Oudheidkunde), 1 (1946), 95-111. For medieval history: J. Stengers, “L’Histoire médiévale 
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Notwithstanding the difficulties that editors of periodicals and book publishers 
met during the war and after, interest in economic history has not been decreasing 
in either Belgium or the Netherlands. The fact that quite recently both the 
Dutch Royal Universities of Groningen and Utrecht established chairs of economic 
and social history shows growing appreciation of the subject. A great number of 
professors in various Belgian and Dutch universities devote their seminars on 
historical method to the economic past of our countries. Except for the Dutch 
Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek, which is to be published nearly every year, the 
naturally limited market prevents for the moment the publication of highly 
specialized periodicals. Contributions on economic history are scattered through 
periodicals on general history and are to be found in the volumes dedicated to 
the great masters as an honorary tribute on the anniversaries of their appoint- 
ments.* Most of the lectures held at historical congresses deal with economic 
history. On the other hand, the success in these last few years of some very 
popularly written but thoroughly sound books shows a growing interest among 
the educated public. 

Although some very successful attempts at synthesis are to be found, historians 
still apply themselves primarily to detailed research, the foundation from which 
the synthesis will arise later. This working method is not unreservedly accepted 
by all, however. I. J. Brugmans, in a lecture on the occasion of his installation as 
professor of economic history in the University of Amsterdam, stated that even 
a brief synthesis of economic history is still lacking in the Netherlands, and he 
insisted on a sharpening of the problematic, on a wider application of statistical 
and comparative methods, and referred to the example of historians i in the younger 
countries, such as the United States and Australia.* 

Let us now, after this long but necessary introduction, pass on to the actual 
productions. 


Sources 


Among the most important publications of sources some volumes of the series 
’s Ritks Geschiedkundige Publicatién (abbr. R.G.P.), edited in the Netherlands, 


call for special attention. 


s 


en Belgique de 1940 4 1945,” Le moyen dge (1946). For contemporary history: H. Haag, 
“Cing ans de livres d’histoire,”’ Revue générale belge (January 1946). J. Stengers also wrote 
a survey, “Historical Activities in Belgium during the Year 1946,” Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, XX1 (1946), 33-38. Very important for articles published in lesser known 
local periodicals from 1944 to 1947 is J. Dhondt and M. A. Arnould, “Le Travail historique 
en Belgique,” R.N., XXIX (1947), 301-21, and XXX (1948), 77-96. 

3 Special mention should be made of a collection of papers on economic history presented 
to Z. W. Sneller by his students on his silver jubilee as a professor: Economisch-historische 
Opstellen geschreven voor Prof. Dr. Z. W. Sneller . . . (Amsterdam, 1949). Of particular 
interest are the papers by J. F. Niermeyer (on agriculture and trade in Friesland during the 
thirteenth century), T. S. Jansma, and T. P. van der Kooy (on the decline of the staple market 
at Rotterdam in the eighteenth century, which was by far too much regulated). 

* Wendingen in de Economische Geschiedenis (Groningen and Batavia, 1947), 27 pp. 
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W. S. Unger has prepared a collection of documents and accounts concerning 
the tolls of Zeeland (1321-1572). Since that toll was levied on ships passing up 
the Scheldt to Antwerp, the importance of these materials for general commercial 
history is apparent.® The same author also published a supplement to his former 
publication of sources on the history of trade between the Netherlands and 
France,® of which the first volume came out in 1930. 

H. J. Smit brought out the third volume of sources on the history of com- 
merce among England, Scotland, and Ireland (1485-1558)." The accounts con- 
cerning the history of the building of the Dome of Utrecht contain many texts 
of the utmost importance for the economic history of the Netherlands.® 

Very welcome materials for the history of prices are to be found in N. W. 
Posthumus’ edition in tabular form of the prices of goods on the exchange 
(Bourse) of Amsterdam (1585-1914) and the rates of exchange from 1609 to 


1914.° 


Syntheses 


Under a new title J. A. Van Houtte, professor in the University of Louvain, 
brought up to date and enlarged the edition of his general economic history, 
first published in 1938 and intended to reach a wide public.!° A concise introduc- 
tion to general economic history has also come from C. Verlinden, professor at 
Ghent University.11 The author’s aim was, in a brief presentation, to teach 
Portuguese students—since he was a guest professor at the University of Coimbra 
in 1948—how to think of the past in economic terms. The collection of texts 
at the end of the book gives an opportunity for those who are not experts to 
become acquainted with the different kinds of sources on economic history. In 
the first chapter the author deals with the great classifications of economic history. 
After a criticism of the classification by List, Hildebrand, and Bucher and of 


5 De tol van lersekeroord, 1321-1572, R.G.P. (Small Ser.) n° 29 (’s Gravenhague, 1939). 

6Z. W. Sneller and W. S. Unger, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel met 
Frankrijk, R.G.P., n° 70 (1939). W. S. Unger, Supplement, R.G.P., n° 70 (1942). 

7 Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel met Engeland, Schotland en lerland. Tweede 
deel, 1485-1585, eerste stuk, 1485-1558, R.G.P., n° 86 (1942). 

8 Bronnen tot de bouwgeschiedenis van den Dom te Utrecht. Tweede deel, eerste stuk, 
R.G.P., n° 88 (1946). 

9 Nederlandsche Prijsgeschiedenis, Vol. 1, International scientific committee on price history 
(Leiden, 1943). 

10 Van Ruilverkeer tot Wereldhandel (Antwerp, 1942). French ed.: Du troc au commerce 
mondial. Histoire économique générale (Brussels, 1945). 

11 Introduction a Vhistoire économique générale (Coimbra, 1948). It should be noted 
that C. Verlinden is very well acquainted with the economic and social history of the 
Mediterranean world. He is preparing a book on slavery and the slave trade in medieval 
Europe, for which he has collected materials in the Italian, Spanish, and south French 
archives. To earlier publications Verlinden added in 1942 an article on the slaves from south- 
eastern and southern Europe in eastern Spain at the end of the Middle Ages.—‘Esclaves du 
sud-est et de l’est européen en Espagne orientale 4 la fin du moyen Age,” Revue historique 
du sud-est européen, Vol. XIX (Bukarest, 1942). 
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the criteria which they used, Verlinden proposes a division into two large cycles, 
the first extending from the prehistoric economy to the world economy of the 
Roman Empire, the other from the medieval domanial economy to the con- 
temporary world economy. In both those cycles the successive phases of village, 
city, national, international, and world economy are found. 

J. A. Van Houtte has produced an outline of the economic history of Belgium, 
a very skillful work that brings the reader up to date on the state of research.’? 
Without neglecting the preceding centuries, the author describes the nineteenth 
century very extensively. H. Van Werveke, who wrote the portions on economic 
and social history in Volumes II to VI of the History of Flanders,'* has brought 
out also a very readable, though scholarly, synthesis of the history of commerce 
in Flanders, with the ports of Bruges (the medieval world market) and Antwerp 
(the sixteenth-century international market of goods and currency) as poles. 
This suggestive book is illustrated and contains a bibliography.1* Intended for 
a large public and yet not to be neglected by specialists is the booklet by R. Doe- 
haerd (chargée de cours in Brussels University) devoted to what she calls 
Belgian economic expansion in the Middle Ages.’° The author describes the 
extraordinary economic and demographic radiation of Belgium in that period, 
and appends a useful bibliography of no less than fourteen pages. 

J. F. Niermeyer revealed himself at the beginning of the war as a specialist 
in the economic history of the medieval Netherlands, which until recent years 
has been neglected, and has since sketched the main lines of an economic history 
of the northern Netherlands from the fall of the Roman Empire to the sixteenth 
century.1® He has also summed up in brief articles what every educated Dutch- 
man ought to know about the development of trade in his country between the 
eighth and the nineteenth centuries.’’ Main lines again were drawn by J. G. 
van Dillen, well known for his History of the Principal Public Banks, in a 
chapter of forty pages on the economic growth of the Netherlands from the 
seventeenth century (the Golden Age) to the end of World War II.1® The 
prosperity of the seventeenth century was due in large part to circumstances 
that were propitious for a quick growth of Dutch trade; the other nations were 
not yet ready to take their part in world trade. The decadence of the eighteenth 


12J, A. Van Houtte, Esquisse d’une histoire économique’ de la Belgique (Louvain, 
1943). A Flemish edition exists also: Schets van een economische Geschiedenis van Belgié 
(Louvain, 1943). 

13 Geschiedenis van Vlaanderen, ed. R. van Roosbroeck (Brussels, 1936-1949), 6 vols. 

14 Brugge en Antwerpen. Acht Eeuwen Vlaamsche Handel (Ghent: n.p., 1941). A revised 
French edition came out in 1944: Bruges et Anvers. Huit siécles de commerce flamand (Brus- 
sels, 1944). 

15 [’Expansion économique belge au moyen age, collection Notre Passé (Brussels, 1946). 

16 De Wording van onze Volkshuishouding. Hoofdlijnen uit de economische Geschiedenis 
der Noordelijke Nederlanden in de Middeleeuwen (Servire, 1946). 

17 “Historische schets van den Nederlandschen Handel,’ De Economist, XCII, 321-37; 
381-409. 

18 “De economische Ontwikkeling van Nederland,” in J. B. Bartstra and W. Banning, 
Nederland tussen de Natién (Amsterdam, 1946-1948), II, 80-120. 
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century is only relative; it is not to be ascribed to a slackening of energy but to 
the change of structure in world trade. Industry declined especially; banking 
on the other hand expanded steadily. During the French period, commercial 
decay was at its worst. After the fall of Napoleon, King William I reacted with 
a policy of welfare based on mercantilist inspiration. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century an end was put to the protectionist trade policy, which after 
all had always been very moderate. The period from 1850 to 1885 saw the 
evolution from early to modern capitalism. In the Netherlands, however, small 
industries, which are not very sensitive to the conditions of the market, were 
still predominant for a long time to come so that the protracted depression from 
1873 to 1895 was only mildly felt. In 1895 a period of rapid capitalistic develop- 
ment began which led to uninterrupted prosperity until the world crisis of 1930. 


Trade in the Early Middle Ages 


To the thesis of H. Pirenne, who assumed in Mahomet et Charlemagne that 
the conquest of the southern coasts of the Mediterranean by Islam had put an 
end to commercial relations between the eastern and western worlds and pro- 
duced a prolonged period of completely closed domanial economy for Europe, 
E. Sabbe offered objection when he showed that a class of merchants may be 
traced in the ninth and tenth centuries and that the importation of silk never 
disappeared in the early Middle Ages.1 In a later publication he has presented 
proof that papyrus was still used in western Europe three quarters of a century 
after the conquest of Egypt by the Mohammedans.”? It was not the shortage of 
papyrus, as Pirenne believed, that made the Merovingian chancery use parchment 
but rather the reappearance of the seal as a proof of authenticity. 


Manorial Economy and Agricultural History 


F. L. Ganshof of Ghent University, who wrote a masterly synthesis on the 
great domain in western Europe from the eleventh to the fourteenth century 
for The Cambridge Economic History *' has recently devoted a study to a very 
concrete description of the domain of St. Peter's Abbey in Ghent during the 
ninth century.72 


19 R.B.P.H., XIII (1934), 178-87, and XIV (1935), 811 ff. Also from a recent study by 
R. Doehaerd it appears that we have to modify the classic idea of the totally closed domain. 
R. Doehaerd states that the Seine Valley already contained an animated economic life during the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Wine was important in barter and was shipped not only by agents 
of the domains but also by real merchants.—R. Doehaerd, “Au temps de Charlemagne 
et des normands. Ce qu’on vendait et comment on le vendait dans le bassin parisien.” 
Annales, économies, sociétés, civilisations, Il (1947), 266-80. 

20 “Papyrus et parchemin au haut moyen 4ge,” Miscellanea historica in honorem Leonis van 
der Essen (Brussels and Paris, 1947), I, 95-103. 

21 “Medieval Agrarian Society in Its Prime,” The Cambridge Economic History of Europe 
(1942), I, 278-322. 

22“Te Domaine gantois de l’abbaye de Saint-Pierre-au-monte-Blandin 4 ]’époque carolin- 
gienne,” B.C.R.H., XXVI (1948), 1021-40. 
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L. Génicot of the University of Louvain has produced the first volume of a 
thoroughly documented study on the rural economy in the county of Namur 
from the end of the twelfth to the beginning of the fourteenth century.?* He 
shows that in these parts the large domain-manor (often as large as a village), 
the fundus or villa, with earls or other members of the high nobility as holders, 
was predominant. From the thirteenth century on, the church extended her 
possessions at the expense of the lords by gifts and usurpation. The manor (the 
villa) began to lose its importance and became not much larger than a big 
farm (an allodium or praedium). In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
such allodia often fell into the hands of free farmers. 

The young Dutch historian, B. H. Slicher van Bath of Groningen University, 
has examined in a comprehensive work the system of land tenure in the eastern 
Netherlands.”* 

In a paper belonging to agricultural history rather than to legal history 
L. Génicot tried to find out to what extent the western European abbeys con- 
tributed to the clearing of forests.2° He found that the Abbey of Lobbes only 
started clearing in the immediate neighborhood. In another contribution he 
showed the importance of spelt as a grain for breadmaking.?® Throughout the 
Middle Ages spelt was grown on a wider scale than wheat, in the district of 
Namur, at least north of the River Meuse. 

Agricultural history, strictly speaking, is still at its beginning, and more so in 
Belgium than in the Netherlands. That is why the work of J. Ruwet on agri- 
culture and the rural population in the Land of Herve (northeast of Liége) 
during the ancien régime is a very welcome acquisition.” It appears that only 
in modern times were forests and arable land turned into the meadows that are 
now characteristic of the Land of Herve. 

Finally, a history of agriculture in the Netherlands from 1795 to 1940 was 
edited by Z. E. Sneller, with the collaboration of twelve Dutch historians,”* 
and a history of agriculture in Zeeland (1843-1943) was produced under the 
direction of P. J. Bouman of the University of Groningen.?9 


23 L’Economie rurale namuroise au bas moyen dge (1199-1429), La Seigneurie fonciére, 
Vol. I (Namur, 1943). 

24. Mens en Land in de Middeleeuwen, 2 vols. (Assen, 1944). See the same author's, 
“Manor, Mark and Village in the Eastern Netherlands,” Speculum, XXI (1946), 115-28. 

25 “Donations de villae ou défrichements. Les Origines du temporel de l’abbaye de Lobbes,” 
Miscellanea historica in honorem Alberti de Meyer, 2 vols. (Louvain and Brussels, I, 286-96. 

26 “Tq Limite des cultures du froment et de |’épeautre dans le Namurois (au nord de la 
Meuse) au bas moyen Age,” Namurcum (Namur, 1947). 

27 1’ Agriculture et les classes rurales au pays de Herve sous l’Ancien Régime, Bibliothéque 
de la faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liege, fasc. C (Liege and Paris, 
1943). See I. Delatte, Les Classes rurales dans la principauté de Liege au XVIlle siécle (Liége: 
Université, 1945). 

287. W. Sneller, Geschiedenis van den Nederlandschen Landbouw, 1795-1940 (Groningen, 
1943). 

29 P, J. Bouman, Geschiedenis van den Zeeuwschel landbouw in de negentiende en twintigste 
eeuw en van de Zeeuwsche landbouwmaatschappij, 1843-1943 (Wageningen, 1946). 
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Origin and Development of the Towns 


According to Pirenne, the Flanders of the ninth century was—the southern 
part excepted—a country without towns. F. Blockmans has pointed out that at 
the end of the eighth century an agglomeration with an economic character was 
growing in the proximity of St. Bavon’s Abbey in Ghent. It was devastated by 
the Norsemen in 851, but at the end of the ninth century a second portus started 
growing on the domain of St. Peter’s Abbey.®° J. Dhondt of Ghent University 
believes that the appearance of a number of towns in eleventh-century Flanders 
was related to the origin of the trade routes which joined the towns on the 
Scheldt River with those regions where a municipal life was already known 
during the Gallo-Roman period.*! The author shows that the count wanted to 
foster commercial intercourse throughout inner Flanders. The fairs of Thorout, 
Ypres, Messines, and Lille owe their origin to the count’s initiative. J. F. Nier- 
meyer has written a book about the origin and earliest history of the Dutch town 
of Delft.2? The oldest kernel of the town was the court of the earl, an economic 
center consisting of only a few farms. That court, in fact no more than a village 
with little economic value, received a town charter in 1246. In the second half 
of the thirteenth century Delft became the economic center of the surrounding 
agrarian districts and began exporting; later, the town became one of the largest 
in the Netherlands through its breweries and its cloth industry. 

A book that cannot be overlooked by anyone interested in economic history is 
F. L. Ganshof’s synthesis on the development of the towns between the Loire 
and the Rhine during the Middle Ages (illustrated with thirty-eight striking 
maps).33 The author examines the territorial development of about thirty-five 
towns, all of which grew round a preurban kernel. These kernels were of Roman 
(civitas, castrum) or post-Roman origin (royal or imperial palatium, castrum of 
a count, residence of a bishop, fortified abbey). From the ninth century on, new 
settlements with a commercial character originated in the vicinity of the preurban 
kernels. The portus and vici of the ninth century were all devastated by the 
Norsemen. At the end of the ninth century and the beginning of the tenth, the 
old agglomerations came into life again through the growing commerce, and 
new centers were created. New places called portus or burgus or suburbium came 
into being next to the urban kernels. The circumvallation took place from the 
ninth to the fourteenth centuries in three successive phases. 


80 “Tes deux ‘portus’ successifs de Gand,” R.N. (Lille and Arras, 1943) XXVI, 5-20. 

81 “Développement urbain et initiative comtale en Flandre au Xle siécle,” R.N., XXX (1948), 
133-56. Concerning the growth of the town of Messines—originally a villa of the Count of 
Flanders—and the history of its fair until the decline in the fourteenth century, see J. Dhondt, 
“Bijdrage tot het cartularium van Meesen (1065-1334),” B.C.R.H., Vol. CI (1941). 

32 Delft en Delftland (Leiden, 1941). 

33 Over stadsontwikkeling tusschen Loire en Rijn gedurende de Middeleeuwen, V.K.V.A. 
(Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent and Louvain, 1941). A second, enlarged edition came out in 
1944. A French edition has been published under the title: Etude sur le développement des 
villes entre Loire et Rhin au moyen dge (Paris and Brussels, 1943). 
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Bruges and Antwerp 


J. Maréchal has proved that the Bourse of Bruges had an international char- 
acter during the fifteenth century. He refutes Richard Ehrenberg who believed 
that the exchange in its modern aspect originated in Antwerp only in the six- 
teenth century.** 

J. A. Van Houtte has presented a new explanation for the development of 
Antwerp into an international world market.®® The classic conception according 
to which the decline of Bruges is to be ascribed essentially to the silting up of 
the Zwyn has been completely forsaken. Although navigation stopped at Sluis 
and the roadstead of Walcheren, Bruges remained a very important mercantile 
center throughout the fifteenth century. Furthermore the “right of hospitality” 
was not much more liberal in Antwerp than in Bruges. But the economic revolu- 
tion in England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries brought about a 
decrease of the export of wool to Flanders. English cloth was imported more and 
more to Brabant to be sent via Cologne to the whole of central Germany and 
Prussia. The importers of English cloth at Cologne dealt with southern Germany 
and northern Italy, regions that provided the markets of Brabant with cotton 
tissues and spices, respectively. Because Antwerp became an important point of 
contact between the English traders and those of Cologne, and soon between 
southern Germans and Portuguese also, the basis was laid for the sixteenth- 
century wholesale barter of copper from southern Germany for spices from 
the Portuguese colonies. 

Turning to an earlier period, H. Van Werveke has drawn attention to the 
fact that in the fourteenth century Antwerp was already an important com- 
mercial center which threatened to equal Bruges.°® Indeed, the English wool 
staple had been established several times at Antwerp; the town on the Scheldt 
maintained extensive commercial relations with the Florentines; and Venice 
often made Antwerp the terminus for her shipping trade with the northern 
countries. This first period of prosperity which ended in the second half of the 
fourteenth century after the capture of the town by the Flemish count, Louis de 
Male, has its causes in the growing economic, demographic, and _ political 
importance of Brabant. The cloth industry of Brabant developed to its highest 
degree a century after the Flemish industry. Van Houtte’s interpretation, which 
accounts only for the evolution after the beginning of the fifteenth century, is 
supplemented by H. Van Werveke’s explanation of the earlier period. 

F. Blockmans does not believe that the “Year of Wonders” (1566-1567) put 


34 “Het internationaal Karakter van de Brugsche Handelsbeurs,” B.G.N., I (1946), 84-90. 

85 “Ta Genése du grand marché international d’Anvers vers la fin du moyen Age,” R.B.P.H., 
XIX (1940), 87-126. 

36 “Brugge en Antwerpen. Naar aanleiding van een onlangs verschenen studie,” N.H., III 
(1941), 207-13. Van Werveke has drawn attention to the importance of the fairs for the 
economic evolution of the town. F. Blockmans proved that the fairs should be dated about 
1317-24. Hence they were already important for the first development of Antwerp. “Van 
wanneer dateren de Antwerpse Jaarmarkten?”, Handelingen van het zeventiende Vlaamse 
Filologencongres (Louvain, 1947), 58-59. 
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an end to Antwerp’s “golden age.” 87 The definite decline started only with 
the surrender of the town to Alexander Farnese. 


Dordrecht, Amsterdam, Rotterdam 


Dordrecht, situated on the Meuse Estuary, was by the second half of the four- 
teenth century an important mercantile town, in frequent commercial relations 
with Flanders, Brabant, England, northern Germany, and the Meuse and Rhine 
hinterland, as appears from a detailed study by J. F. Niermeyer > who also 
dedicated an article to the commercial intercourse between the Rhineland, 
Gelderland, and Holland at the end of the fourteenth century.?® Important in 
the same way for the history of the river trade is Z. W. Sneller’s study of the 
commerce and traffic in the region of the Lower Meuse prior to the end of the 
sixteenth century.*° 

To T. S. Jansma we owe an article on the history of the trade contacts between 
western Europe and Russia.4! The sea route to Kola and Archangel came into 
use in the sixteenth century. Oliver Bruneel of Brabant, who from Dordrecht 
dominated the relations with Russia until his death, was the pioneer. He came 
to his end during an attempt to find the Northeast Passage. 

The same author has made a comparative study of the economic importance 
of Dordrecht and Rotterdam at about the middle of the sixteenth century.*” It 
appears that Rotterdam was inferior to Dordrecht till 1630. The standard work 
about the rise and prosperity of Amsterdam by H. Brugmans, one of the 
champions of economic history in the Netherlands, has been re-edited and 
enlarged by A. Le Cosquino de Bussy and N. W. Posthumus.*? F. Kettner has 
continued Smit’s study on the rise of the commerce of Amsterdam.** Kettner, 
who has specialized in the period 1441-1500, points out that the route for inland 
navigation through Holland was, as early as the fourteenth century, a factor 
favorable to the rise of Amsterdam.*® About 1440 two out of every five patricians 
were merchants or seamen, and about 1500 the ships of Amsterdam formed 
36 per cent of those navigating the Sound. Z. W. Sneller has published a collection 
of papers on the economic past of Rotterdam.*® The historian, J. C. Westerman, 


387“ ‘FYet Wonderjaar’ en het afsluiten van Antwerpen’s ‘Gouden Eeuw,’” Baekelmans ter 
Eere (Antwerp, 1946), II, 7-24. 

38 “Dordrecht als Handelsstad in de tweede Helft van de XIVe Eeuw,” B.V.G.O. (8th Ser.), 
III (1941), 1-36, 177-222, and IV (1942), 86-113, 145-68. 

39 “Over het Handelsverkeer tusschen het Rijnland, Gelre en Holland in het laatste der 
XIVe eeuw,” T.G., LV (1940), 25-41. 

40 “Handel en Verkeer in het Beneden-Maasgebied tot het eind der XVIe ecuw,” N.H., 
II (1940), 341-72. 

41 “Olivier Bruneel te Dordrecht,” T.G., LIX (1946), 337-62. 

42°Te Beteekenis van Dordrecht en Rotterdam omstreeks het Midden der XVIe eeuw,” 
Economist, XCII (1943), 212-50. 

43 Opkomst en Bloet van Amsterdam (2d ed.; Amsterdam, 1944). 

44 Handel en Scheepvaart van Amsterdam in de vijftiende eeuw (Leiden, 1946). 

45 Also consult the earlier published study by F. Kettner, “Amsterdam en de Binnenvaart 
door Holland in de XIVe Eeuw” B.V.G.O., IV (8th Ser.), (1942), 169-200, and V (1943), 
33-59. 

46 Rotterdams Bedrijfsleven in het Verleden (Amsterdam, 1940). 
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who died in 1945, has corrected the figures used by H. E. Becht in 1908 in his 
statistics concerning the sales in the Republic of the United Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century.** He proved that the diminution of the traffic at Amsterdam 
after 1650 and the rise after 1686 were of less importance than would be supposed 
from Becht’s figures. The author believes, however, that about 1650 there came 
an end to the wonderful expansion, which leveled off with short revivals at 
first, then turned into a real decline. In a postscript J. G. van Dillen showed by 
means of copious materials from the eighteenth century that an expansion went 
on in many fields, though he refrains from overestimating the importance of the 
periods of revival.*® J. G. van Bel has proved that at the end of the eighteenth 
century Hamburg outdid Amsterdam as a staple market of cloth.‘ 

F. Ph. Groeneveld in a book on the economic crisis of 1720 has analyzed the 
events in the Netherlands at the time of John Law.®*° The author seeks to establish 
that the gambling on exchange was not merely an expression of periodic mass 
passion for gaming but that the crisis of 1720 had also an economic background. 
With this in view, the author compiled much data on the economic situation, 
but some historians reproach him for erroneously applying certain contemporary 
ideas concerning crises and cycles to eighteenth-century conditions. E. L. Kramer’s 
study on the Corn Law of 1835 is also interesting, among other reasons for the 
light it throws on Dutch agriculture and the Dutch grain trade about 1835.°1 


The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries in the 
Southern Netherlands (Belgium) 


The view that the closing of the Scheldt by the northern provinces totally 
ruined trade and industry has been almost completely abandoned. This is 
proved once more by H. Van Werveke’s study *? and by an article by L. Michiel- 
sen on capitalism in Antwerp in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.®* L. 
Michielsen finds that Antwerp remained an international money market during 
the seventeenth century. The fine arts and the luxury industries were very 
prosperous. Antwerp took considerable part in the trade with the Spanish 
colonies. Although it was far behind Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Paris in the 
nature and extent of its transactions, still the town on the Scheldt stood out 
in the eighteenth century as an important market for capital. A new form of 
capitalistic investment at that time was the subscription for public loans and 


47J. C. Westerman, “Statistische Gegevens over den Handel van Amsterdam in de XVIlIe 
Eeuw,” followed by a postscript by J. G. van Dillen, “De achttiende Eeuw,” T.G., LXI 
(1948), 3-30. 

48 As we stated previously J. G. van Dillen does not believe that the eighteenth century decline 
is to be ascribed to lessening of energy. See his study: Omstandigheden en psychische Factoren 
in de economische Geschiedenis van Nederland (Groningen, 1949). 

49 De Linnenhandel van Amsterdam in de XVIIle Eeuw (Amsterdam, 1940). 

50 De economische Crisis van het jaar 1720 (Groningen, 1940). 

51 De Graanwet van 1835 (Amsterdam, 1940). 

52 “Beschouwingen over het economisch Leven in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden tijdens de 
XVIIe en de XVIIIe Eeuw,” in Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, 
Vol. LXI (1940), pp. LXXXII-C. 

53 “Het Kapitalisme te Antwerpen in de XVIIe en XVIIIe Eeuwen,” N.H., II (1939), 243-62. 
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the participation in joint-stock companies. Much money was invested abroad. 
Industry kept its corporative character, but there was capitalism in trade; 
Michielsen’s pages dedicated to the capitalistic forms of organization are very 
important. F. Smekens has provided us with interesting data about the period 
of decline of the guilds and that of the rise of new industries at Antwerp in 
the eighteenth century.*4 


Economic History of Northern Brabant 


Until very recently the history of this almost wholly Roman Catholic part of 
the Netherlands has been much neglected. Fortunately, interest in the past and 
especially in the economic past of that country has increased in the course of 
the last years. P. C. Boeren has written an outline of the economic history of 
Tilburg.°® L. G. J. Verberne of the Roman Catholic University of Tilburg has 
examined the socioeconomic structure of northern Brabant in the nineteenth 
century (until 1870).°° 

With a work on the trade along the Meuse at Venlo and Roermond in the 
sixteenth century, T. L. M. Thurlings has contributed to the economic history 
of another territory that never produced a world market.** 


The East India Company 


W. G. Unger has edited data on the company at Middelburg, one of the 
so-called “precompanies,” which became a chamber of the East India Company 
in 1602.°8 F. W. Stapel has edited another volume, the third, by Pieter van Dam 
describing the East India Company. It is of the greatest importance not only 
for colonial history as such but also because it contains much data on trade 
and navigation.°® H. Terpstra has provided information about the colonial 
exploitation of the Dutch East Indian colonies.®° For pepper trade we refer to 
the publication of W. A. Horst.®4 


54“Schets van Aard en Beteekenis der Antwerpsche Nijverheid onder het Oostenrijksch 
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55 Het Hart van Brabant. Schets van een economische Geschiedenis van Tilburg (Tilburg, 
1942). 

58 Noord-Brabant in de negentiende Eeuw tot omstreeks 1870. De _ sociaal-economische 
Structuur (Nijmegen, 1947). 

57 De Maashandel van Venlo en Roermond in de 16e Eeuw (Amsterdam, 1946). 

58 “De Resolutién der Compagnie op Oost-Indié te Middelburg, 1601-1602.” E.H.]., XXIII 
(1947). The same author also edited texts concerning the trade on Guinea at the end of the 
sixteenth century. In the preface we find notes on the gold trade, which owes its origin to 
that navigation. “Nieuwe Gegevens betreffende het Begin der Vaart op Guinea,” E.H.J., XXI 
(1940), 194-217. 

59 Pieter van Dam, Beschrijvinge van de Oostindische Compagnie, ed. F. W. Stapel, R.G.P., 
Vol. III, Bk. 3, Nr. 87 (1943). 

60 “Fenige Opmerkingen over het Bedrijf der Oostindische Compagnie,” T.G., LVII 
(1942), 1-34. 

61“De Peperhandel van de Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie,” B.V.G.O., III (8th Ser.), 
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Industry 


The metallurgic industry and the exploitation of stone pits and coal mines in 
the Namurois (1350-1430) has been studied by L. Génicot.6* Miss P. Van 
Derveeghde has published a note on coal extraction in the Liége area during the 
fifteenth century.®* J. Lejeune has examined the development of the sixteenth- 
century industrial, commercial, and financial capitalism in the principality of 
Liége.** J. A. Van Houtte has written an article on the amber industry and 
the manufacture of rosaries at Bruges during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies.©° The production of amber was a monopoly of the Teutonic order. Liibeck 
and Bruges were the two main centers for the amber industry. 

The second and third volumes of N. W. Posthumus’ work on the history of 
the cloth industry at Leiden—the first volume came out in 1908—have been 
published.®* The first volume treated the very important cloth industry which 
prospered in Leiden in the late Middle Ages but fell off in the sixteenth century; 
the second and third deal with the new prosperity from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, which is mainly to be ascribed to the Flemish immigrants 
who, settling at Leiden at the end of the sixteenth century, introduced new 
methods. Leiden became one of the most important industrial towns of western 
Europe. The various branches of the wool industry were organized in the 
medieval way on a corporative basis. 

Until recently little was known about the linen industry in Belgium. E. Sabbe 
has filled that gap.®* The flax industry has a domanial origin. Situated in towns 
as well as in the country, it developed into a barter industry during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, first in Hainaut and afterwards in Flanders and Brabant. 
After the decline of the cloth industry in the towns, the flax industry became, 
together with the “new drapery” in the country, the most important branch of 
the textile industry. L. Verriest has written the history of the cloth industry 
of Ath, a town in Hainaut.® 

H. Van Werveke has outlined the role of the merchant-employer and of the 


62 “T ‘Industrie dans le comté de Namur 4 la fin du moyen age (1350-1430). Namurcum, 
XXI (1946), 49-57. 

63 “Note sur l’exploitation de la houille dans le domaine de I’abbaye liégeoise du Val 
Saint-Lambert au XVe siécle.” Le Moyen Age, LII (1946), 73-81. - 

6474 formation du capitalisme dans la principauté de Liége au XVIe siécle (Liége and 
Paris, 1939). 

65 ““Ambernijverheid en Paternostermakers te Brugge gedurende de XIVe en XVe Eeuw,” 
Handelingen van het genootschap “Société d’émulation” te Brugge, LXXXII (1939, ed. 1945), 
149-84. 

66 De Geschiedenis van de Leidsche Lakenindustrie—De Nieuwe Tijd (’s Gravenhague, 
1939). J. G. van Dillen published a critical summary of the elaborate work of N. W. Posthumus: 
“Leiden als Industriestad tijdens de Republiek,” 7.G., LIX (1946), 25-51. 

67 So far only the first volume, which goes to 1713, has appeared: De Belgische Vlasnijver- 
heid, Vol. 1, De Zuidnederlandsche Vlasnijverheid tot het Verdrag van Utrecht (1713) 
(Bruges, 1943). The complete history of the flax industry in Belgium has been presented 
for the general public by E. Sabbe, Histoire de l'industrie liniére en Belgique (Brussels: 
n.p., 1945). 

68 La Draperie d’Ath des origines au XVIIle siécle (Brussels, 1942). 
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strictly industrial entrepreneur in the Flemish urban drapery during the Middle. 
Ages.®? The former combined the activities of an industrial manager and of a 
long-distance wholesale merchant. He imported wool and exported cloth. The 
decline of active trade with England at the end of the thirteenth century and 
the democratic revolution at the beginning of the fourteenth century were 
destructive for this socioeconomic type. The purely industrial entrepreneur 
(“draper”) also came to be superseded in the fourteenth century by merchants 
who bought unfashioned cloth to have it prepared and dyed, and by other types 
of intermediate agents. According to the late H. Laurent, the curve of cloth 
production at Ypres ascended until 1344 and then dropped sensibly. Van Werveke, 
however, has proved that the first third of the fourteenth century showed a great 
decay. Thereafter production remained almost on the same level throughout the 
fourteenth century.’? 


Expansion of the Cloth Industry in Flanders and 
Brabant During the Middle Ages 


The three volumes by R. Doehaerd on the commercial relations between Genoa 
and the western European territories north of the Alps in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries may be considered as a great contribution to historical 
knowledge.’1 The author depends almost exclusively on Genoese notarial docu- 
ments and in his second and third volumes publishes many of them. Volume 
I treats inter alia the Genoese notarial archives and their organization, the 
importance of town and harbor for the traffic with western Europe, the foreign- 
merchant colonies at Genoa, the extent and organization of trade, trade technique, 
and so on. Until about 1250 foreigners, among whom were many Flemish, had 
the leading parts in the economic life of Genoa. Capitalistic monopoly ruled its 
trade. With the beginning of the fairs in Champagne, Flemish merchants went 
less and less to Genoa, while more and more Genoese went north. The fairs 
of Champagne in turn lost much of their importance when Genoese galleys 
began sailing to Flanders and England at the end of the thirteenth century. 
It is clear that the trade in Flemish cloth—by far the most important commodity 
—was taken over by Genoese and other Italian merchants during the thirteenth 
century. In the following century, the Italian towns became cloth producers of 
their own, and importations of Flemish cloth declined. 

M. H. Joosen has written an article on the cloth exports of Malines during 
the Middle Ages.’* He shows that its cloth was traded on Iberian as well as on 
Italian markets, and likewise on those of central, eastern, and northern Europe. 


89 “De Koopman-Ondernemer en de Ondernemer in de Vlaamsche Lakennijverheid van 
de Middeleeuwen,” M.K.V.A. (Antwerp and Utrecht, 1946). 

70 “Te Omvang van de Ieperse Lakenproductie in de veertiende Eeuw,” M.K.V.A. (Antwerp 
and Utrecht, 1947). 

71 Les relations commerciales entre Génes, la Belgique et l’Outremont d’aprés les archives 
notariales génoises aux XIlle et XIVe siécles (Brussels and Rome, 1941). 

72 “Mechelens Lakenuitvoer in de Middeleeuwen,” Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis en Folklore, 
V (1942), 55-90. 
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C. Verlinden, who in some of his earlier papers treated the export of cloth from 
Flanders and Brabant to the Iberian peninsula in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, has published some important data on the cloth trade from southern 
Flanders to Cracow at the end of the fourteenth century.’ From the ports of 
Stettin, Danzig, Elbing, Thorn, Konigsberg, and others, the cloth moved to 
Cracow and several other Polish towns by road. At the end of the fourteenth 
century a temporary preponderance of cloth from Brabant over the Flemish 
product is to be found on the Cracow market. 


Trade in Various Products 


R. Doehaerd has written about the corn trade in the Netherlands during the 
sixteenth century.’* The history of the coal trade at Rotterdam is treated by 
Z. W. Sneller in a broad survey that includes many details about the coal trade 
in the Netherlands and in western Europe.” W. J. A. Arntz has ‘studied the 
exportation of Dutch bricks.’® Since bricks were used as ballast on ships, they 
were shipped very early to the countries of the Baltic, the East and West Indies, 
and even North America. E. H. Krelage has taken up the history of the exporta- 
tion of the world-famous Dutch bulbs.*7 C. A. Schillemans has produced an 
extensive study with many tables and diagrams on timber auctions in the Dutch 
town of Zaandam in 1655-1811."8 The timber trade in Zaandam owed its origin 
merely to local shipbuilding and sawmills. Its importance was more than local, 
however, and in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries Zaandam 
may be considered the timber staple of Holland. 


Fisheries 


R. Degryse has written the history of Flanders’ herring fishing during the 
Middle Ages."® The paper by H. A. H. Kranenburg on fisheries in Holland 


73 “Brabantsch en Vlaamsch Laken te Krakau op het Einde der XIVe Eeuw,” M.K.V.A. 
(Antwerp and Utrecht, 1943). 

74 “Note sur le commerce du blé dans les Pays-Bas au XVle siécle,” Miscellanea historica 
in honorem Leonis van der Essen, 2 vols. (Brussels and Paris, 1947), I, 507-13. 

75 Geschiedenis van den Steenkolenhandel van Rotterdam (Groningen, 1946). 

76 “Export van Nederlandsche Baksteen in vroegere Eeuwen.” E.H.J., XXIII (1947), 57-133. 

77 Drie Eeuwen Bloembollenexport. De Geschiedenis van den Bloembollenhandel en de 
Hollandsche Bloembollen tot 1938 (Den Haag, 1946). Earlier E. H. Krelage wrote a 
work concerning the speculation in flowers in the Netherlands in which he treated the stock- 
jobbery in tulip bulbs from 1636 to 1637 and the trade of hyacinths from 1720 to 1737. It 
appears that the tulip was imported from Turkey into Holland at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The typical “bulbfields” did not have their origins earlier than the nineteenth 
century—De Bloemenspeculatie in Nederland (Amsterdam, 1942). 

78 “De Houtveilingen van Zaandam in de jaren 1655-1811,” E.H.J., XXIII (1947), 171-311. 
S. Hart acutely reviewed A. Schilleman’s work “Een Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis van de 
Houthandel,” in De Zaende, 3d file, installments 2 and 3. 

79 Vlaanderens Haringbedrijf in de Middeleeuwen (Antwerp, 1944). R. Degryse also pub- 
lished an article on the convoying of the Flemish fishing fleet in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. “De Konvooieering van de Vlaamsche Visschersvloot in de 15e en de 
16e Ecuw,” B.G.N., II (1948), 1-24. 
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from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century is not only interesting for the 
history of the sea but offers also much data on the organization of the fish trade, 
which was of such importance to the Dutch economy.*° 


Transportation 


L. Génicot has written three important studies and one booklet on the history 
of the Belgian road network from the early eighteenth century, when the system 
began.81 J. M. Fuchs has produced a work on roads in the interior of the Nether- 
lands during the Ancien Régime* and treats the nineteenth century also. F. Coryn 
has studied the privileged activity of the skippers who in a way checked the 
decline of Ghent, caused by the downfall of the municipal cloth industry in the 
late Middle Ages.8* J. Craeybeckx has written an article on the organization of 
convoys for the mercantile marine of the Netherlands at the end of the reign 
of Charles V.8* S. Lootsma has proved very clearly the exceptional role that 
the sailors of the small Frisian town Hindeloopen played in the carrying trade 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.8° M. G. de Boer has published a 
book on the history of navigation in the Netherlands and of all related trades 
(freighting, navigation companies, and so on).°® 


The Technique of Trade 


The merchants’ manuals of Jacques le Moine and Isaac le Long, which acquaint 
us with the world trade of Amsterdam at the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, are the subject of a detailed critical study 
by L. Jansen.87 J. Denucé had published some sixteenth- and, more especially, 
seventeenth-century merchants’ manuals of Antwerp.®® By referring to the oldest 
surviving manual of Amsterdam, N. W. Posthumus has thrown light upon the 
problem of trade from Amsterdam to the Baltic about 1500.8" C. Verlinden has 
studied the practice of marine insurance by Spanish merchants in the Netherlands 
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sels, 1941). 
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during the sixteenth century.*° R. de Roover has presented an important study 
on the bill of exchange from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries.®4 O. De 
Smet, has dealt with the measures taken by the government in 1537 and 1539 
at the insistence of the English nation at Antwerp to prevent dishonest practices 
connected with the rising popularity of the bills of exchange.®” 


History of Currency 


To H. Van Werveke we already owe many publications on this important 
part of economic history. In a recent study he treats the problem of currency 
manipulations in the Middle Ages and more particularly of those that took place 
during the reign of Louis de Male, Count of Flanders (1346-1384).°? The 
question whether, perhaps, the princes of the Middle Ages were trying, as some 
modern governments have tried, to influence economic life by the devaluation 
of currency is answered in the negative. The very intricate problems connected 
with minting in that period are explained very clearly. The author concludes 
that the monetary measures of Louis de Male checked for some time at least, 
though unintentionally, the decay of the Flemish cloth industry. 
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Meetings in December 


The Association will participate in the annual meetings of 
the American Historical Association and of the American 
Economic Association, both in Chicago. Members should 
consult the programs of these meetings for full details. 


The following joint sessions have been arranged: 
Economic History Association and American Historical Association 


Thursday, December 28, at 2:30 P.M. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


BRITISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Chairman: Chester W. Wright, University of Chicago 


Papers: British Migration to the United States, 1783-1815 
Herbert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


The Recruitment of British Labor by American Industry, 1850-1900 
Charlotte Erickson, Carthage College 


Discussants: Oscar Handlin, Harvard University 
Daniel B. Creamer, National Bureau of Economic Research 


Economic History Association and American Economic Association 
Friday, December 29, at 2:00 P.M. 
Room 17, Palmer House 


FACTORS IN MODERN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Chairman: Arthur H. Cole, Harvard University 


Papers: Environment 
Preston E. James, Syracuse University 


Technology and Entrepreneurship 
Yale Brozen, Northwestern University 


Religion with Emphasis on Western Hemisphere 
S. D. Clark, University of Toronto 


The Role of the State 
Henry G. Aubrey, New School for Social Research 


Discussant: Warren C. Scoville, University of California at Los Angeles 





